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NOTES ON PINDAR. 


Ol. 1. 119-120: 
Mw , “ , Le , A 
€17) GE TE TOUTOV uyov XPovov TATELD, 
> 4 / 
éué TE TOTTAOE ViKadopots 
Operety. 
‘ rooadee quoties victores prodierint e ludis.’—Schneidewtn. 


Hardly: rooaade means ‘ yet again,’ or ‘again and again.’ This idiomatic 
use of tocotros (which is not recognized by the lexicons) may be illustrated 
from Plato, Apol. 19 c, wn mas eyo tro MeAnrov toaavTas dixas pvyoups, 
‘lest I should be prosecuted by Meletus on yet another charge.’ Similar, in 
Latin, is the use of totiens: as Hor. Epp. i. 1. 6, ‘ne populum extrema fottens 
exoret harena.’ 


Ol. ii. 10 sqq.: 


2% > , as ‘ , ” 
aimy 8’ pemre wopatpos TAOUVTOY TE Kal YapLY aywV 
yunotas ém’ apetais. 


Many violent remedies of the metre have been suggested. But a simple 
correction would be to insert o after popo.pos— 


9. 3 . e a” , \ / v 
aiov § EDETTE LOPTLMOS, O WAOUTOV TE Kal KapLv aywv 


yunotais én’ aperais, 


‘but a period followed in accordance with fate, even that period which brings 
wealth and splendour as the meed of native worth.’ The aiav popatpos 
is the cycle of prosperity, which, after a cycle of adversity, visits virtue. 
This fated alternation of cycles of bad and good fortune is the main 
theme of the first part of the poem. 

NO. Ill, VOL. IX. 
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Ol. ti. 56 sqq. (62 Christ) : 


el yé viv Exwv Tis oldev TO pédXoD, 
bt Oavovtwyr peéev evOad’ ad- 

TUK aTradapvot ppéves 
Towas éticav, Ta 8’ év Tabe Atos apya 
aditTpa Kata yas Sinafer tis €xOpa 
NOyov Ppdcais avayxa. 


All difficulty would disappear from this much discussed passage if we 
could suppose @avovrwy to be an error for Xadovtrwv. If Aafovtwy had by 
metathesis been accidentally written @AAONTON, the change to @ANON- 
TON would have followed inevitably. ‘The sinful souls of men whose sin has 
here upon earth escaped observation straightway pay penalty... .’ Of the 
last three lines I still think the interpretation which I offered in this journal 
in 1907 (pp. 144-5) possible. But with AaGovrwy the necessity for that 
interpretation disappears. 

On 1. 59 (65 Christ) the scholiast has an obscure note: dete: TO ddovs. 
Is dud0vs merely a corruption of Aiéov G(voya)? It would then be an explana- 
tion of 7s. It is surprising that this rus=Aiéns has not been greedily seized 
upon by those editors of Juvenal who at XIII. 49 defend aliguts = Pluto. 


Ol. iil. 38 sq-: 


éue 8’ av ta Oupos oTpiver dapev "Eppevidacs 
@Onpwvi 7’ edOciv ndd0s . .. . 


The scholia here (67, a,c, and d, Drachmann) are very instructive. éyé 
8 ov tras tyvety Tovs "Eppevidas  Wuyn wapaxedeverar .. . oiTiVeES 
Toutous Tovs Deovs Eevifover trodddKis evwyiay TrovodyTes. Kal éxddouy avTHY 
Geokévia [rv éoptnv|. EvOev rovs Atooxovpous Eevifew édoxovr. 

(I have secluded the words t7v éoprjv.) It is pretty clear that the text 
which is the source of these scholia had dapev ’Eppevidars Onpwvd vr’ EvOev. 
At Ol. ii. 82 the scholiast interprets Gpyuos (dative) as an accusative. Here 
similarly, with perverse cleverness, he took ’Eupevidais for an acc. (governed 
by ddpev, which he interprets absurdly as= dyveiv). But whence comes his 
évOev? From Pindar himself, I have no doubt. It is Doric for éA0eiv 
(and we should merely correct the accent to év@év). édOeivy is just one 
of many pieces of editing which have deprived us, it can hardly be doubted, 
of genuine dialectal forms. I do not suggest that we should restore év@év 
and other Dorisms consistently throughout the Dorian odes; but we should 
restore them wherever, as (I think) here, anything in text or scholia points 
decisively to them. This is no doubt a discreditable compromise. But, after 
all, all our texts of classical writers are necessarily a compromise between the 


convictions of editors and the convenience of students. 
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NOTES ON PINDAR 
Ol. vi. 28: 


mpos Ileravav 5é map’ Evpwra topov Set 
A a > A 
odpepov édOeiv ev wpa. 


Of suggested corrections of the metre the best is undoubtedly Boeckh’s 
odpepov pw’ edGeiv. It is difficult to believe in capépous. I should be satisfied 
with Boeckh were it not that the scholiasts, for éA@eiv, had in their text 
eimetv. See 47, c, Drachmann: de? odv, dnot, tayéws Kai wepl ris Tliravns 
eim@etv thuepov. It is clear that eizrety cannot have arisen from éA@eiv. But 
it might have arisen from é7rew (Fémrewv) ; and I would be bold to restore Fésreew 
here. The active form, not otherwise attested, is seen in épémrew, which 
Pindar employs. 


Ol. vil. 43 sqq.: 
év 8 aperav 
éBarev cai yappar’ avOpwrroicr Ipopabéos aides. 
émrl pav Baiver tt Kat AdOas aréxpapta véhos .. . 
48. xal rol yap aifoicas Eyovtes arrépy’ avéBav hroyos ov. 


Editors understand IlpouwaGéos aidws in 42 as merely equivalent to 
mpounfera. They have inherited this from the scholiasts, and under that 
shelter they sleep secure. But surely IlpoyaGéos aidws is just such a phrase 
as Bin ‘Hpaxdén, and as Milton’s ‘ might of Gabriel.’ It means ‘the com- 
passionate (or considerate) Prometheus’: and there is very good reason for 
the mention here of Prometheus. Prometheus, in his aidws, gave men fire. 
Yes, says Pindar, but people forget ; and the Rhodians so far forgot that they 
offered fireless sacrifices to the gods. 


Ol. vii. 73 sq.: 
ov els wev Kapetpov 
mpeaRutatov te lddvcov téxe(v) Aivdov 7’. [amarepOe 8 Exor]. 


This is too unmetrical even for some of the New Metricians; and the 
metre is not much improved if, with Triclinius, we write érexev. For Pindar 
knew as well as Homer (JI. ii. 655) that the two middle syllables of ’IaAvcov 
were long, and that the word had not the digamma. Soo too did Timocreon, 
who lived in Rhodes; and when editors of Pindar appeal to Tim. Fy. 1. 7 
(Bergk, p. 537, 1914), they know quite well that they are asking help where 
there is none. Such comfort as they can get from Anth. Pal. 7, 716, 1, they 
are welcome to. 

Pindar, then, wrote ‘la\vcov. But if that is so, there is only one place 
in the line where he can have put the word; and that is before 7’. dmdtepGe 
6 éyov. And that this is where he did place it seems to me to be indicated 
by the scholia. Schol. 135, Drachm. has the order Kdpspov, Aivdov, "Indvaov 
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(Schol. 132, c, has Aivdov xa "IndAvoov nai Kdypor, i.e. the order of Homer, 
Il. ii. 655). The starting-point for the emendation of this line must be, 


therefore— 
apeaRBvtratov ~ ~ Aivdov ~ ~ "Iadvaor 7’. 


The first of the two missing pyrrhics may be filled with the réxe of 
BC (réxev A.D.), or the second may be filled with érex’. For the rest I can 
only guess rather idly. 


mpecButatov Téxe, Aivdov <apa> 'Iddvoop 7’ 


had occurred to me. This will involve the assumption that all three were 
born at one birth (hence, perhaps, zpeoSvrtartov, noted of Camirus). 


Ol. vili. 3 sqq.: 
maparepavra Avos apyixepavvon, 
¥ + wW , ? , /f 
el Tiv’ Exer NOyov avOpwrrwv TrépL 
paLomévov peyadrav 
apetav Oup@ AaBeiv, 
Tav S€ woxOwv aptvoar. 
bd \ \ / > , > A A 
dvetat 5é mpos yap evoeBeias avdpav NTais. 


The scholl. recognize a variant Actai in 8; and some edd. accept averau 
NtTai as ‘schema Pindaricum.’ Most edd., however, prefer, retaining the 
tats of the MSS., to take averas impersonally: ‘ accomplishment is given.’ 
But surely the subject of advera: is apeta xal poxOwv aymvod (understood from 
6-7). Yet I cannot find that any editor has made this suggestion. 


Ol. viii. 20: 
éfévetre Kpatéwy Tara SorynpeTpov 
Aiyivay tratpav. 


mada gives us an iambus where we need a spondee, or, more correctly, 
it yields a trochee in the third foot in place of a spondee. We could more 
easily tolerate a dactyl; and the statement of the scholia that Alcimedon was 
victor in the pancration suggests madapa. 


Ol. viii. 41: 


évvetre 8’ avtiov opuaiver tépas evOds ’ATroAXr. 


Anyone who considers the many bad conjectures — eicopav, avyavor, 
audaivwv—which have been made for opyaivwy (which is certainly corrupt) 
may perhaps be willing to consider the suggestion épyunvéwy =épynvedvwv. For 
the double form compare divéw + dived, etc. 
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NOTES ON PINDAR 
Ol. ix. 76.sq.: 


€£ ov Bérios yovos ovrAiw viv év "Apert 
MApayopErTo Ln TroTE 

, Ww a“ 
ogetépas ateple takiovaba 
SapacipBpotov aixpas. 
einv evpnoeTrns avaryeiaBar 
mpobahopos év Macay Sidpo. 


The metre of 76 may perhaps be remedied by transposition : 
€E ov Périos Fovriw yovos viv év “Aper. 


None of the conjectures hitherto offered have any palaeographical plausibility, 
save Mingarelli’s yotvos, which is very improbable on other grounds. 
The text of 80 sq. has long been suspect. I would suggest— 


elnv evpnaoveTrns avaryeia Bat 
mpocpopa avy Moica diudav 
(avayeto Oat = enarrare, as always in Pindar). 


[3rpoogop’ do” év Moica Sip@ would be a smaller change; but it would 
be rash to postulate the form 8:6 in any Pindaric dialect. | 


Ol. x. 86 sqq.: 
> , A b > / \ 
arXr’ wre Trais €€ adoxou TaTpi 
moQewwos ixovTs VEOTATOS 
TO Tad Hon, para 6€ Fou 
Oeppaives puroTare voov. 


adoxov is interpreted by all edd. as ‘wedded wife.’ Does it not mean 
here ‘a (hitherto) childless wife’? ddoyos is used in precisely this sense in 
Plato, Theaet. 149, b. 

Editors of Catullus (but not, I fancy, editors of Pindar) have noticed 
that these lines and those that immediately follow are imitated by Catullus, 
LXVIII. 119-124. It appears to me that the same poem of Catullus, 107-110, 
betrays a memory of 37-38 of this ode (oyeros = barathrum). 


Ol. x. 92 sqq.: 
KEVER TTVEVCTALS 


érrope woxOw Bpaxv tL Teprrvov. 


érope can hardly be right. A simple change would be évope (EIIOPE= 
ENOPE). 









































134 NOTES ON PINDAR 
Ol. x. 104 sqq.: | 


Ld e/ 
WPA... & TOTE 





avaidéa Tavupndec 
Odvarov drake adv Kurpoyevei. 


6 
Perhaps adexe for adadxe. Christ accepts Mommsen’s pépov dradxe, and | 
supposes @avarov to be due to a scribe who recalled Theognis 207, @dvaros | 
avaidns. But who was more likely to recall Theognis—Pindar or his copyist ? 
Ol, xiii. 98 sqq. : | 
arabns Té por . 
éEopKos émréccetar .. . | 
} 


\ /, > A 
. . . Boa kdpuKos éodod. 


The scholiast glosses €£opxos by é£aiperos. 
éEovos (quite falsely). 


Clearly he had in his text 


Ol. xiil., 112 sqq. : 
Kal TaCaY KaTa 
"EXAGS’ edpyacets Epevvev padocov’ 7 ws idéuev. s 





A - 
arra xovghotow éxvedoat Tociv. | 


adda in 114 is unmetrical, and most edd. accept Pauw’s dva. But the 
sudden apostrophe is unconvincing (and obscure), and éxvedoas (imperat.) is 
strange. I fancy that the true reading may be— 


U >A C. IQS 
pacooy’ 7 ws iOéuev 
¢ 4 > » a“ , 
apa Kovpoiot T LY VEeVoaL TOOL. 


(aya has already been suggested by Fennell. dua and adda are confused 
again at O/. 1, 107, unless the true reading there be avédpa. The scholiast’s 
note there (165 c, Drachm.), émuotnpova 7’ eivat nai dvSpetov elvar Kal ovTw 
dvvac8ar suggests that he may have found dvépa in his text.) 


H. W. GARROD. 
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SOPHOCLEA 


IX, 
Oed. Tyr. 740. 
unto pw’ épora* tov dé Adiov dvow 
tiv’ elye ppate, Tivos axpunv HBns éxov. 

This use of #8ns has caused qualms both to others and to myself, but it 
means simply ‘life.’ Soph. frag. 713, bBpus Sé toe | od ma@ro08’ 4ABns eis TO 
cadpov ixero | add’ év véows avOet te Kai maddy POiver, where To cadppov HBns 
must mean an advanced period of life. Thuc. v. 32, adwéxre:vay rovs )Bavras, 
maidas 5¢ Kal yuvaixas jvdpatroducay, 116, aréxtevvay MnXiwv dcovs iBavtas 
éxaBov, rraidas 5é nal yuvaixas nvipatrodicay ; in these two passages the context 
shews that 7Ra@vtas includes grown men of all ages. Hence we may say with 
reason that dxpuiv 78&ns means merely ‘ point of life.’ It does not, I think, 
mean to suggest that Oedipus hopes to hear that Laius was younger than the 
man he had killed ; Oedipus is very careful to avoid leading questions through- 
out his investigations; it is his extreme scientific honesty that causes him to 
begin this very couplet by refusing to give Iocasta any hint of what he fears. 
Indeed he often seems to me to be an unconscious satire upon that scientific 
spirit which has led us to seek for the root from whence we sprung only to find 
an ancestor ‘with pointed ears, probably arboreal’; luckily we are none the 
worse. All he means therefore in this question is ‘ how old was he?’ Both 
Campbell and Jebb mistranslate it. 

Aristotle, de Gen. An. iv. 6 (10), distinguishes 7A, axpyn, yhpas as three 
consecutive periods, but Sophocles uses dxy7 here for any point of time. If 
you try to make it mean ‘critical point’ or anything of that kind, you ruin the 
meaning. I do not know any other place where it is used with quite such a 
neutral tint. 

As #8n has come to be used of life as a whole, so also 7@s came to be used 
of the whole day. Theocritus xvi. 5, 0700. yNavKdy vaiovow vr’ ae, what 
they call in Shropshire ‘ beneath the blue of day.’ Musaeus, Hero and Leander, 
110, xarhev és Stow "Has, 287, xaterOéuev és Siow ’Ho. Quintus passim. 
The two cases are very similar. 

HBns axpaias in Aesch. Sept. 11 clearly means the flower of life, but it is 
not so clear how to get at this meaning. If #8ns there is ‘ life as a whole,’ the 
qualification by dxpaias will give the sense required, but this is very unlikely 
considering the context; rather d«paias is a mere strengthening epithet of 
nBns = youth. 
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Oed. Tyr. 1076. 


e « , e 4 _ > ae 
oTrota Ypnter pyyvuTw* Toupov 8’ éya, 
» , , 4 s » 7~ , 
KEL OMLKPOV EoTL, oTrépp’ Ldetvy BovrAncopmat. 
aitn 8’ icws dpovel yap ws yuvn péeya 
Thy Svoyéverav THY éunv aioxvverat. 
éy@ 8 €uavtov traida ths Téyns véwov 
THs ev Sidovons ovK atipacOnoopat. 
THS yap wépuKa pntpos* of Sé cuyyeveis 
Lives pe pixpov Kal péyav Siwpicar. 
t totoade & exis ovK av &FénOoww’ Ere 
t+ mot’ addos, woTe wn ’Kuabeiv ToUpov yévos. 


The appalling force of this speech, ‘terrific grandeur, gloom in glory 
drest,’ coming where it does between two abysses and spoken by whom it is 
spoken, is due in the main to the irony of the whole situation. The son 
unknowing insults his mother, the victim triumphs before the altar. But all 
over the words flicker the lightnings of another irony, that of language. 
@s yuvn might mean ‘as a wife,’ tiv Svoyéveravy may as well mean ‘ the curse 
of my birth’ as ‘my lowly birth,’ ris yap wépuxa pntpds may be taken to 
refer to Iocasta as well as to Fortune, in fact better for ynrpods is quite super- 
fluous unless we do so take it, ovyyevets is chosen for a similar reason. All 
these things are so obvious that the editors do not trouble themselves to point 
them out, and I only insist upon them here in order to lead up to the discussion 
of the last two lines, which are ungrammatical, unmetrical and meaningless. 

In 1084 tovocde 8’ exvs is ungrammatical because éxgds requires a genitive, 
_ and what rovcde means I do not know. Consider how the line is led up to 
by Tis yap mépvxa pnrpos, with its frightful double meaning, and ask yourself 
what then you expect here. In 1085 wore at the beginning of a line, following 
another line which does not end with a long syllable, is at least dubious in the 
highest degree; Elmsley, who knew something about metre, condemned it 
strongly ; Sophocles never could have suffered such a piece of scansion to 
stand, when he could just as well have written a@\Xos m0’ wore. And what 
does a\Xos mean? One looks in vain for any rational answer. Of course 
Oedipus will not turn out to be somebody else; how could he? ddXos cannot 
mean ‘of another character,’ nor would it mean anything worth speaking of 
if it could. 


Read therefore : 
to.aade 5’ éexpds ovn av eFeXOowpw’ Ere 
TaTrewos wate un ’Kuabeiv Tovpov Yyévos. 
‘Born of such a mother as Iocasta, I should never any more prove humble,’ 
no, indeed, for he will be son of a queen. Humble he has been ere now, at 


least he has just said so himself, but not again will he be so, and thus érz gains 
a sense which it had not before. 
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SOPHOCLEA 137 


Tamrewvos iS nearer to 7ror’aAXos than it looks at first sight. IN and AA 
are easily confused ; a@\Xa and dea are variants at Ant. 139; e and a are the 
same thing. Or the corruption might begin with war for tam, as e.g. dote 
was written rode in L at O.C. 1105. But I neither profess to explain precisely 
how the corruption came about, nor feel of course any such confidence in 
tatrewvos aS I do in troraode. 

Nauck saw some of the difficulties and did not attempt to disguise them, 
but his rosoade 57 hvs is clearly inferior on every ground (see the crit. app. for 
the variants), and his atmos seems to me further than razrewos from the MSS., 


and is a little objectionable because of atipacOncopas just before. 


Oed. Tyr. 1349. 
# ,s of 49 a > , / 
dr0L8’ Botts Hv Os aypias Tédas 
voudoos éritrodias EXaBE pr’ atro Te hovov 


éppuTo Kavéowee. 


So L. édvoev for édaBé p’ L corr., A, édvoéu’ I Pal. The second line 
ought to be two dochmiacs. For voyddos Jebb’s povdd’ holds the field at 
present, but I have always felt that yovdd’ is altogether out of keeping with 
the rest of the passage, I do not quite know why; definite objections to it are 
that Sophocles does not elsewhere use povas, that it is not likely that it should 
be used as a masculine when povov would have scanned just as well, and that 
if the poet had meant ‘in my loneliness’ something more than povdda pe 
seems to be wanted, e.g. povdda Keiwevoyv. Still more do I dislike Campbell’s 
éml troas for émutrodias. 

But the second half of the line is no more a dochmiac than the first, as 
it stands at present. The editors seem to think that it is; I suppose they 
scan dovov as a pyrrhic. If there were synaphea between this and the next 
line, well and good, but a glance at the strophe shows that synaphea there 
is not. Metre indeed can be easily remedied by Adcev or Ado’, but this will 
not account for the reading of L, which appears also to have been the reading 
of the scholiast. Contemplating the variants I saw that the simplest way 
of explaining them was the assumption of an original éX\acev; being unable 
to make any sense out of this I next asked of what édacev might be a cor- 
ruption, and the answer leapt to the eyes; few confusions are commoner than 
those between e and o, A and y, and cydoev makes beautiful sense; it also 
corresponds syllabically with the strophe. Scheer restores oydcovow for 
Avaovew at Lycophro Alex. 1436, arguing that Avw is the regular gloss upon 
oyatw and that Lycophro was such a brute that he would never say Avw when 
he might say the other; as oydfwm is Lycophro’s usual word in this sense, he 


is very probably right. 


1 Even if there were, the scansion would be system ends with ¢évov. If rdé@ea rightly ends 
impossible. The long syllable which ends a_ the corresponding line, it must be scanned as an 
dochmiac cannot be resolved at the end of a iambus, as indeed Campbell does scan it, or 
system (Seidler, de vers. doch., p. 6), and the written rd@». 
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Let us turn back to vouddos. Most are agreed in ejecting os; it may 
have got in by pure accident from the line before, but I am rather inclined to 
believe that vouddos represents a reading dupados, i.e. either dupa 0’ ds or 
&upal’ ds, ‘and who loosed the knot.’ This reading is not a whit more absurd 
or impossible, despite the position of émirodias, than for instance those to be 
found in the scholia to O.C. 1454. Nothing is commoner than the confusion 
of 7’, 6’, 0’; appa would easily become dupa, and voudédos is the sort of attempt 
at correction which one may see often enough. Again ejecting ds we are left 
with aupar’ érirodias oxdcev ato te povov. 

un?’ appara is corrupted to wf’ gépata in some MSS., pw Gavpara in 
others, at 211 of the pseudophocylidea. The corruption of the very simple word 
petfov to vouifey in Aristotle de Partibus 690b 2 is not unlike the corruption 
to vouados here. Possibly dup’ is more likely than dupar’, but it is further 
from the text. 


Phil. 139. 
jap’ OT TO Oeiov 
Avos oxirrpov avaccerat. 
avacoetat cannot be explained by any of the usual senses of the verb. 
Sophocles had in mind, I think, the explanation of it which is given by 
Homer himself, Z 402: 


tov p "Extwp xaréeoxe Yxapavodpiov, avtap oi adXou 
"Aotudvaxt’ + oios yap épveto “IMov”Extwp. 


The same explanation is repeated in X 507. Thus avdccw=fvopat, and 
oxnmtpov goes along with Oéwores several times; in A 238, the famous oath 
by the oxjrrpov, is written: of te Oéuroras | mpos Ards eipvatar. No mortal 
can disentangle pvoua: and épvw in Homer, and oxjrtpov goes naturally with 
the verb in one’s mind—at least it did so to such an extent in mine that I 
should have said pretty confidently that Homer actually did use them 
together. At any rate I believe Sophocles here uses avdoceras to mean 
‘is preserved,’ or ‘ is kept.’ 

Plato again, Cratylus 393 A, says: 0 yap ava€ Kai o &xtwp oxedov TL TavTOV 
onpaiver ... ov yap av tis avaké 4, Kal Extwp Syrov éatl TovTov. SHrov yap 
OT Kpatet Te avTOD Kal KéxTynTat Kal éxet avTo. The last words show that he 
starts from avaccew=xpateiv, but he ends with éxyo. 


Construe therefore ‘in whose keeping is guarded the sacred sceptre of 
Zeus.’ 


Phil. 146. 
oTroTay O€ “oAn 
deuvos oditns TVS’ éx perdOpwv. 
Readers of the very interesting paper by Mr. Woodhouse in the Journal 


of Hellenic Studies for 1912 will perceive that Linwood’s ov« for é« is worse 
than unnecessary. The Chorus knows that Philoctetes will appear to them 
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through the mouth of the cave. Odysseus would never have come out on the 
beach in front of it without first spying round to see that the coast was clear, 
and so he and everybody else knows that the ‘terrible wayfarer’ will come by 
the other entrance and will appear to them ravd’ é« perAdOpwv. 

Phil. 300. 

hép’ & Téxvov viv Kal TO THS vHTOU paOns. 

Cf. Achill. Tatius viii. 17, dép’ axovonre. Andocides i. 47 has another 
variation on the usual construction, dépe 57 Kal Ta ovopata bpiv advayvecopat, 
where the proposal to read avayv@ is still more licentious than that to 
read paGe here. 

Phil. 676. 

Noy pev &Enxovo’ drrwta 8’ ov para 
TOM WEAATAY AEKT PWV 

mote Avs "lEiova Kar’ durruKca 87 
Spopaba Séopiov ws 

éxaP’ o mayxpatns Kpovou trais 

So L. éBanrev Vat. 

That ’Iéova is a gloss (Erfurdt), and that trav should be added before 
Awos (Porson), seems pretty clear. But Porson did not know what we all know 
now, that if a line end with a dactyl (and Acds in modern texts does end the 
line) that dactyl must be pure. I suppose that no one will deny that ray Avos 
is here a dactyl; but let it be a cretic, still xara is wrong. PBdddrew xara 
Swpata means ‘to throw about the house,’ BadArXev Kata Kpnyvoy means ‘ to 
throw down a precipice’: what is BddXew Kat’ adumvea supposed to mean ? 
If we seek escape by taking déopsov nat’ dumuKa together, we may speak more 
plausibly ; detv nar’ adymrvea might conceivably mean ‘to bind all about a 
wheel’ in spread-eagle fashion, but who will tolerate it? Not Sophocles, 
I am sure. The sort of thing a Greek says is év advtTw fcvEaica KiKxro 
(Pyth. iv. 215); cf. Pyth. ii. 40, rerpdxvapov Seopov and év adveroucs yuioTrédacs 
meawv, spoken of Ixion himself. For «ar’ then read és. (av’ has been proposed, 
but makes no better sense than xar’). 

If the antistrophe is intact, which is highly doubtful since orévoy avtitutov 
BapvB8parta aiwarnpor is intolerable, the best way to heal the strophe is to read : 

és autruxa bn Spopada 
Bare Séopiov ws Tayxpatns Kpovov traits. 
Phil. 825. 
aipmoppayns prey. 

Cf. Hippocrates, vol. iii. p. 84, where, speaking of injuries to the heel, 
@S Ta ye €x TOU ToLOvTOU TpoTroU odhaxenilovTa, Says he, xudvvous peyadous TO 
THOMATL TapéeyeL TpOS TH AAAN AVuy. Kal yap TupeTol brrepokées, Evveyées, TPopw- 
Sees, Auyywdees, yvuouns amropevor Kal drvynpepot KTEivoYTés Te. yévowvTo 8 av 
Kal dreBav aipoppowy medtwores. So Philoctetes has a feverish attack, ofeta 
gota, 808, his mind is affected, 815, and finally Prey wapéppwyev. But in 

“> 
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Hippocrates the zeAiwors of extravasated blood is not a good sign, but the 
contrary, whereas in Sophocles the gush of blood brings relief. That dre~ 
here means anything else than a bloodvessel is an idle and unsupported fancy. 


Phil. 1068. 

XOpE ovd* p47 TpoTrevace, yevvaios Trep Ov. 

This is supposed to mean that Neoptolemus is not to look at Philoctetes, 
though he is noble and therefore might pity him. What a piece of logic! 
Odysseus ought to have said: ‘ Don’t look at him, because,’ etc. But rep 
cannot mean because. No, nor does yevvaios mean noble in the sense which it 
would have in the mouth of any really good man. If you want to know what 
it means in the mouth of Odysseus, look at 51, where he tells his young friend 
that he must be yevvaios not only t@ cw@pare but also at—telling lies! His 
notion of the yevvaios is the man who will stick at nothing in order to advance 
the interests of his party; his whole mind is corrupted by that spirit, and 
ethical words are debased in consequence upon his lips, as Thucydides says 
(111. 82): tTHv elwOviav afiwow Tov dvopaTtwv és Ta Epya avTnAXNakav TH Sixarwocet. 

So here Odysseus means: ‘ Look not upon him, though you are a fine 
fellow, and therefore will do what I tell you and will betray him disgracefully.’ 
It is a perfectly beautiful touch of characterization. There is a pretty parallel 
in Mr. Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan, p. 44, where Mrs. Pargetter, after prevailing 
upon a young man to commit a similar disgraceful betrayal, applauds him 
with: ‘There. J knew yer wouldn't act dishonourable. I knowed you better.’ 

Phil. 1143. 

Keivos © els aro TOAK@Y 
TaxGeis Tavd’ éepnpocvva 
Koay Hvucev €s hirous apwyar. 

Are 7oAA@v and ta@vde the same people? Apparently they are thought 
to be so, and yet there are two serious objections to this view. Tavde cannot 
be used for avr in this way, and would be very otiose if it were. Nor does 
it make good sense; Odysseus was appointed to his task by Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, not by 7oAdol. And if we take tavde woAX@v together, neither is 
that any sense. 

Read eis avo Trodda@v TaxGeis, Trav & epnuoovva. Odysseus is not to blame 
in himself alone, he was simply picked out as one from among many, and by 
the command of others, i.e. others than the many. The zoddAoyv then are the 


whole army, trav 6’ are the avaccovtwyr of line 6. 
Tavd is itself an emendation of Todd’, but it will hardly do to read rod 8’ 


and refer it to Agamemnon. Nor in view of the context does it seem possible 
to say that xetvos is Neoptolemus, tod d€ Odysseus. 
Phil. 1360. 
ols yap 7) yvoun KaKxaov 
LTHp yévnTaL, TAAXA TraLdevEL KAKA. 


Dobree’s xaxovs for xaxa is generally accepted; Campbell’s attempt to 
defend the text fails ignominiously because he omits raAAa in his translation. 
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Yet the text is defensible. yv@un means the intellect as contrasted with other 


mental or psychical powers. A man may behave as badly as the Atridae had 
behaved, and yet may repent and atone for his misdeeds, if his faults are due 
to thoughtlessness or passion, but once the intellect is thoroughly depraved 
and has begun to breed evil, then there is no hope. This degradation of the 
intellect is very visible in Odysseus, and Philoctetes ascribes it here to all the 
leaders of the army. Therefore he can have no hope of their reform. 
Neoptolemus, on the contrary, has sinned through youthful heedlessness, desire 
of glory, fear of disobeying his elders and superiors; his intellect is unmarred, 
and Philoctetes can forgive him. 

TaAXa Tadever Kaxa then means that the intellect schools the rest of the 
yuxn to be evil. But though the text is thus defensible, and though that is 
certainly the right explanation of yvwy7, nevertheless I think Dobree’s change 
is right, because ofs expects a masculine plural to answer it and because xaxovs 
is altogether better and more natural. 

‘For sometimes, Fanny, I own to you, it does appear more than manner ; 
it appears as if the mind itself was tainted’ (Mansfield Park, xxvii). ‘The evil 
lies yet deeper . . . in a perversion of mind which made it natural to her to 


treat the subject as she did’ (ibid. xlvii). 


Phil. 1443. 
> \ e , / = 
ov yap nucéBeca cvvOvnoKe Bportois. 
Kav Cao. Kav Oavwowr, ove aTrodAvuTaL. 


Cf. Eurip. frag. 734: 
apetn 5é kav Oavn Tis ovK arrodduTAL, 
£7 8 ovxér’ Gvtos cwparos, 
and 736: 
\ \ ” , A 
TO yap €XeELv TAEOV KpaTEL 
Ths evoeBeias: 8 ev opOarpois yapis 
aTroXwNr’, Gtav Tis ex Sopwv avnp Gary. 


Though the meaning of this latter passage is not to the point, yet the 
similarity of the language may count for something. That Gataker’s ov for 7 
in 1443 is right seems clear, whatever we may think of 1444. For myself 
I am inclined to think that, though it is awkwardly tacked on to the preceding 
line, it may yet be as Sophocles wrote it, for the whole of this last speech of 
Philoctetes betrays a certain languor and carelessness, and that he had the 
Euripidean passages running unconsciously in his mind. It is possible how- 
ever that it has been added by some one else who was reminded by 1443 of 


what Euripides had said. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 








NOTES ON RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


SOPHOCLES, Ichneutae, Oxyrhynchus Papyri ix. 1. 95, col. iv. 1. 15. 


pn. pl... .-|res. Professor Hunt thinks that this may be the remains of 
a verb ending in -r® or -y@; read perhaps ’xpuvndAdtrex. The uncompounded 
verb occurs in col. iv. ]. 8. It is well known that Sophocles is fond of forming 
new verbs compounded with é«. Professor Hunt tells me that this suggestion 
satisfies the conditions in the Papyrus. Compare xuynyéco, Il. 15, 44, and 
éxxuynyéeocat, |. 75. 


Ibid. col. viii. 1. 26, in margin. 


pbéyu agdvolelis, placed in the text 1. 208 by Hunt in Frag. Tragica 
Papyracea, and by Diehl, Supplementum Sophocleum; but the meaning of the 
verb is strained. Perhaps it is a way of writing ag@yoes: for the corruption 
see Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, p. 96. amvces is less 
likely, and a difficulty would arise about the scansion. 


SOPHOCLES, Eurypylus, Oxyrh. Pap. ix. p. 115 


Probably the Fragment which at present appears as Frag. 87 should 
be placed among the fragments of the Jchneutae. Grenfell and Hunt observe 
that it is likely that some stray fragments may have been wrongly assigned ; 
and the reference here to Hermes points to a connection with the Ichneutae. 
But since there is no place in the large fragments of the first part of the play 
in which it will fit, it may appropriately be placed near the end, where Hermes 


probably spoke. 
SAPPHO, in Oxyrh. Pap. x. p. 23; Frag. i. col. i. 1. 18. 
a yap ToAv TepoxoTretl.ja 
[xar ]Xos [avO|pwrwv ’EXéva [70]v avdpa 
[xpivvev ap |vorov 


One would like to do something to improve the text of this beautiful Ode, 
the general sense of which is clear. Mr. Agar, in Classical Review, xxviii. p. 189, 
seems to be on the right track in desiring the meaning ‘ Helen who far sur- 
passed all human beauty.’ He gets this by suggesting meppoyevoa, but that 
introduces a new verb, formed from mréppoyos (=wtmépoyxos) ; and meppéyouca 
would be Sappho’s form: (Diehl, Supplementum Lyricum, p. 13 = Berlin. 
Klass. Texte, v., part 2, p. 16: mepexouo stands in that Papyrus, whether for 
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meppéxotca as Diehl, or for meppéyovot as Mr. Edmonds, New Fragments of 
Corinna, Alcaeus, and Sappho, p. 13). 

But our Papyrus does not admit of meppéyouoca, for ITEPCK stands as 
plain as it can possibly be. The letters which follow are uncertain, but we 
might read them as ITLEPCKE®, which Professor Hunt tells me is possible, 
quite as possible as ITEPCKOII, since the broken letter may be the remains 
of ®. Then complete the word to wepoxéOoca, regarding it as a mistake for 
TepaxeGorca = bTepoxeGovea, ‘surpassing.’ The mistake of « for y is made 
in the Papyrus of Bacchylides, v. 164, xpn for ypy, and Thackeray, Grammar 
of the Old Testament in Greek, p. 102, gives several words which were misspelt 
with « in A, B, &, poxdds, Avevias, kadryod, and others. Less objection 
than usual may perhaps be taken to a correction, since the writer of this 
Papyrus could make mistakes; thus, close by in this same Ode, I. 29, he 
gives te for xe, and in 1. 30, audpvApa for auapvypa. 


THE HYMN OF THE KOURETES. 


The text of this Hymn will be found in Miss Harrison’s Themis, pp. 7, 8, 
and in the Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. xv., p. 357, with restora- 
tions by Dr. Bosanquet and Professor Murray. Although we may accept these 
in the main, a suggestion may be made in one line, 16: 


map ‘Péas XaBovtes moda 
x[povoytes amréxpuwav] 16 


The feature of the last line in each stanza is the impressive use of 
Molossi (which is, speaking generally, not a very common foot), audi Bapov 
evepxy (11), Ta]s Kadas *Aods (21), & PirorABos Eipynva (26). Here in 16 
atvéxpuyav which is suggested, seems rather a light word; not so much 
because of dzéxp-, as because of the unprotected final syllable avéxpuwdv. 


i 
Something like avrnyovv would give the effect ; then xpovovtes avtnyovv would 
give correspondence with the other concluding lines of the stanzas (for the 


syncope, cf. atrovow, I. 9, mrovropépous, 1. 34). The sense would be that which 
Lucretius gives in his account of the Curetes: ‘ uagitum occultasse feruntur’ 
(ll. 635). 

In 1. 34 the tablet gives movtodopos vaas (for movtodopovs), but this 
adjective is not found elsewhere. This part of the hymn is preserved only 
on that side of the stone which was cut by the illiterate workman, and which 
is full of impossible forms; and since hymns prefer to keep to stock phrases, 
I should suggest here zrovromopovs, the usual epithet of ships. 

I should support Mr. Cook, who in his Zeus, p. 15, writes in I. 3, inde- 


pendently of Wilamowitz, tayxpatés ydvos for yavovus. 
J. U. Powe Lt. 














THE LAST SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA. 
(Oracula Stbyllina XIV. 284-361.) 


THE four Books numbered XI. to XIV. in the extant collection of Sibylline 
Oracles present, under the transparent disguise of prophecy, a summary of the 
world’s history, concluded, in the last fourteen lines of Book XIV., by a short 
prediction of an ideal future. The chronicle of events, as it now stands, runs 
continuously from the Flood and the Tower of Babel to some date not hitherto 
determined, but certainly not earlier than 266 A.p. 

The prominence of Egypt throughout the narrative makes it certain that 
the place of origin of this work was Alexandria, where most of the other 
Sibylline Oracles also were composed; and there are conclusive reasons for 
ascribing it to Jewish authorship. It is true that there are two passages 
(XII. 28-34 and 232) which mention the birth of Christ in the reign of 
Augustus; and these lines must have been inserted by a Christian. Since the 
Jewish original necessarily passed through Christian hands on its way down 
to us, some interpolation at this point was almost inevitable. But with this 
exception, no signs of a distinctively Christian point of view appear; and a 
Christian author could hardly have enumerated the emperors of the first two 
centuries and a half without once speaking of their attitude towards his 
Church, or mentioning the varying severity of persecution. We may conclude, 
then, that the work is not Christian; and if not Christian, it is certainly 
Jewish. Allusions to religion are few and slight; even in the concluding 
eschatological passage, the name of God does not occur, and the description 
of the ‘good time coming’ is so entirely mundane, that this paragraph might 
have been written by a modern socialist, with the exception of the last two 
lines, which predict an unending rule of the dyvov éOvos (i.e. the Jews) under 
the presidence of ‘their mighty forefathers.’ But Jewish conceptions occur in 
sufficient number to exclude the possibility of Pagan authorship.’ Moreover, 


1 See xi. 6-13, Flood and Tower of Babel; the ‘Kingdom of God’; 360-1, rule of the 
239-242, the Jews suffer from famine; 307-314, dyvdv vos, In xii, 195-200 there is mention of 
the Roman conquest of Egypt is a punishment rain sent by ‘the God of heaven’ in answer to 
for the oppression of the Israelites ; xii. 103-112, the prayer of Marcus Aurelius: the writer 
the conquest of Palestine under Vespasian; apparently assumes that the pious emperor 
132, odpdvios LaBawd; 152, sufferings of the Jews prayed to the true God (of the Jews). 
under Trajan ; 291-2, against idolatry ; xiv. 283, 
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the close verbal similarities between Books XI.-XIV. and earlier Jewish? 
Sibylline books prove them to be products of the same school. 

There is no reason to suppose that the whole of this long chronicle was 
written by one hand; it is more likely that it was repeatedly continued and 
brought up to date by successive additions. And since a Sibylline Oracle 
could hardly end without some sort of eschatological prediction, it is probable 
that something resembling the concluding passage of Book XIV. was composed 
by one of the earlier hands, and was shifted to the end of each subsequent 
addition. 

The origin of the prophetic chronicle may be explained in this way. A 
prophet, in order to make his hearers believe his predictions, must in some 
way convince them of the reality of the supernatural insight and foresight 
which he claims. One of the most effective ways of doing so is to tell some- 
thing which is known to the prophet’s hearers, but which the prophet himself 
could not have learnt by any natural means.* Accordingly, the authors of the 
Jewish Stbyllina made their prophetess, before she proceeded to predict events 
which were still future to the reader, give an account of other events, which 
were known to the reader as things of the past, but which were future to the 
Sibyl herself, in that remote age in which it was assumed that she had uttered 
her oracles.* If a woman who, according to one account (Sid. I. 287 sqq.), was 
Noah’s daughter-in-law, and had just stepped out of the Ark when she spoke 
the words recorded in these documents, was able at that time to give a correct 
description of events which were destined to occur in the time of the Ptolemies, 
or to recite a list of the Roman emperors, how could anyore doubt the truth 
of the predictions which she had uttered at the same time concerning the fall 
of Rome, or the end of the world? For this reason, the earliest Jewish 
Sibyllist, writing in the second century B.c., and no doubt following a practice 
already established by his Pagan predecessors, included in the oracle which 
he ascribed to the ancient prophetess a summary of the world’s history down 
to his own time. His example was followed by a series of later Sibyllists, 
each of whom added to the chronicle a fresh section, describing events of 
more recent date; and so, by successive increments, it grew into that which 
lies before us in Books XI.-XIV. 

In form and style, the later portions of Szb. XI.-XIV. for the most part 
follow the example set by the earlier, and the points at which the work of one 
hand ends and that of another begins cannot be determined with certainty. 


1 Of the Sibylline Oracles, some are the work what was going on in his kitchen. 


of Jews, some are Jewish documents rewritten 3 Cf. Theophilus, ad Autolycum (180-190 A.D) 
or revised by Christians, and some were com- 2.2: mdeloves. . . eyeviOnoav wapd ‘Efpatos (sc. 
posed by Christians, mpopynra), a\X\a kal mapa “EXAnow LiBvrra* xal 


2 That is the method adopted, for instance, mdvres gira aAXjAas Kal ciupwva elphxacw, Td TE 
by the Cassandra of Aeschylus, when she speaks spd airadv yeyernuéva xal ra Kat’ abrods yeyoréra 
of the past history of the House of Atreus, xai7a xaé’ juds vuvi TeNecovpeva * 610 Kal wemeioneda 
Similarly, in the story told by Herodotus (i. 47), xal wepl T@v pedddvTwv ottrws EcecOar, KaOws Kai Ta 
the Pythia of Delphi convinced Croesus of the mpéra dmijpricrar. See Sib, IV, 18-22. 
truth of her utterances, by telling his messengers 








WALTER SCOTT 


The formal endings and beginnings of the several books may or may not 
coincide with divisions between the compositions of different authors. But 
certain other indications may be noted. In prophetic histories of this type, 
an approach to the time of the writer may be expected to show itself by fuller 
detail, by greater historical accuracy, by a more strongly-marked personal 
interest, and perhaps by some general summing-up of the past. Applying 
these tests, we may find successive terminations, with more or less probability, 
at XI. 238 (reign of the eighth Ptolemy); at the end of XI. (annexation of 
Egypt by Augustus); at XII. 174 (reign of Hadrian, about 130 A.D.); at 
XII. 235 (shortly after the death of Commodus, about 193 A.D.); at the end of 
XII. (Alexander Severus, about 235 A.D.); and at the end of XIII. (the rule of 
Odaenathus of Palmyra in the eastern provinces, 261-266 A.D.). 

Thus far, we have continuous and intelligible history. But the following 
Book XIV. has hitherto defied all attempts at explanation. Lines 1-283 are 
ostensibly a continuation of the chronicle contained in the preceding books; 
they give what appears to be a series of some thirty Roman emperors, each of 
whom, with a few exceptions, is indicated, as in Books XII. and XIII., by the 
initial letter of his name, given in the form of a number (e.g., «oipavos 
éBdounKovt’ apiOuor signifies a ruler whose name begins with the letter O). 
But no series of rulers can be discovered to whom the Sibyllist’s descriptions 
correspond; and the difficulty of finding any historical application of the 
writer’s statements has forced some commentators to conclude that the book 
is a mere phantasmagoria devoid of rational meaning. ‘Inconsulti abeunt, 
sedemque odere Sibyllae.’ Thus Alexandre held that the initials given and 
the incidents described are arbitrary inventions of the writer, who, having 
brought the chronicle down to his own time, thought fit to continue it into 
the future for some centuries to come; and Geffcken,! the most recent editor, 
expresses a similar opinion. But this theory was rightly rejected by Ewald? 
as incredible. A writer who was giving free rein to his imagination would 
surely have produced something very different from this dry catalogue of 
accessions, wars, and violent or natural deaths. 

How then can the contents of Book XIV. be accounted for? The only 
possible explanation is, that each of the several paragraphs was originally 
composed as an account of some known ruler, but that they were not originally 
connected together in one series, and that their present arrangement is merely 


1 Die Ovacula Sibyllina, 1902, and Komposition 
und Entstehungszeit dey Orac. Sibyll., 1902. Geffcken 
says ‘Der Verfasser von Buch XIV. ist 
durchaus Phantast’: here and there emerges, 
at most, ‘ein voribergehender vernunftiger 
Moment in der allgemeinen Raserei.’ ‘ In 
Buch XIV. tobt ein Ignorant, der gar nichts 
kennt als Namen der Volker, Lander, und 
Stadte, und diese beliebig durcheinander wirft, 
bald mit diesem, bald mit jenem Motiv der 
Tradition gedankenlos spielend.’ The writer is 


a ‘ Faselprophet,’ and his work a ‘ Phantasmen- 
tanz’ (Kompos. und Entstehungszeit, pp. 66 sq.). 
He places the date of Book XIV. ‘ in the fourth 
century at the earliest.’ 

2 Ewald, Abhandlungen dev K. Gesellsch. der 
Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Bd. VIII, 1858-9 ; Hist.- 
Phil. Klasse, pp. 43-152. A more recent attempt 
to explain the book as a description of historical 
persons aud events has been made by A. Wirth 
(Das vierzehnte Buch der Sibyllinen, Wiener Studien, 


XIV. 1892, pp. 35 sqq.). 
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accidental. In several of the other Sibylline books we find a continuous piece 
of considerable length followed by a collection of short unconnected prophecies. 
For instance, in Book III., the nucleus of which is the earliest specimen of 
Jewish Sibylline work, the history of the world, contained in Il. 98 to 294, is 
followed by a cento of unconnected passages extending through more than 
200 lines. And the Jewish Oracle VIII. 1-138 is followed by a similar collection 
of scraps in ll. 139 to 216. It would seem in those instances that some 
collector of prophecies had filled his note-book with detached oracles from 
various sources, and wrote them down, as they came, at the end of the con- 
tinuous piece. Similarly, we may suppose that someone who had in his 
possession the chronicle contained in Books XI. to XIII. had also collected 
from elsewhere a number of oracles of like form, describing the reigns of 
single emperors or small groups of emperors, and, having perhaps a very 
imperfect knowledge of the actual history of the Roman empire, wrote them 
down at random one after another, and thus produced the false appearance 
of a continuous narrative. If this is the case, each particular paragraph may 
apply to any emperor of any date. Some passages may be doublets of 
passages in the two preceding books, applying to emperors of earlier date 
than 266 A.D.: one or two may perhaps fit into certain lacunae in those books ; 
and others may apply to emperors of the fourth or later centuries. Here and 
there we may succeed in identifying the man; but in many cases the data are 
so few and vague, that an attempt to determine the original application would 
be useless. 

The series ends at ll. 280-283, with a prophecy that the race of ‘ Latin 
kings’ shall come to an end, and that in their place shall reign, unshaken to 
all generations, another race, whose rule is identified with the Kingdom of 
God. This seems to signify the rule of the Jews over the Gentiles, foretold 
by the Hebrew prophets; though it might also be taken as applying to an 
anticipated conquest of Rome by some external power, such as that of the 
Persians. 

Then follows, from |. 284 to the end, a distinct section, the subject of 
which is not the Roman empire as a whole, but the special destiny of Egypt. 
This section is introduced by a description of Egypt, in which no previous 
knowledge of the country is assumed: éore 5é Tus yain x.7T.rX.: and as Egypt 
has repeatedly been mentioned as a well-known land in the preceding chronicle, 
it is clear that at this point begins a distinct piece, presumably by a different 
hand. A series of incidents are narrated, ending at 1. 347 with what appears 
to be a description of a fight in Alexandria; and then follows the concluding 
description of the ideal society of the coming age. 

What are the events here spoken of? The question has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered; and this is the problem which I now propose to 
discuss. If we can solve it, we shall have fixed the date of this last section ; 
and that will give an approximate date for the final redaction of Books XI. 
to XIV. as a whole. 
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The formal endings and beginnings of the several books may or may not 
coincide with divisions between the compositions of different authors. But 
certain other indications may be noted. In prophetic histories of this type, 
an approach to the time of the writer may be expected to show itself by fuller 
detail, by greater historical accuracy, by a more strongly-marked personal 
interest, and perhaps by some general summing-up of the past. Applying 
these tests, we may find successive terminations, with more or less probability, 
at XI. 238 (reign of the eighth Ptolemy); at the end of XI. (annexation of 
Egypt by Augustus); at XII. 174 (reign of Hadrian, about 130 A.D.); at 
XII. 235 (shortly after the death of Commodus, about 193 A.D.); at the end of 
XII. (Alexander Severus, about 235 A.D.); and at the end of XIII. (the rule of 
Odaenathus of Palmyra in the eastern provinces, 261-266 A.D.). 

Thus far, we have continuous and intelligible history. But the following 
Book XIV. has hitherto defied all attempts at explanation. Lines 1-283 are 
ostensibly a continuation of the chronicle contained in the preceding books; 
they give what appears to be a series of some thirty Roman emperors, each of 
whom, with a few exceptions, is indicated, as in Books XII. and XIII., by the 
initial letter of his name, given in the form of a number (e.g., xotpavos 
éBdounKxovt’ apiOuov signifies a ruler whose name begins with the letter O). 
But no series of rulers can be discovered to whom the Sibyllist’s descriptions 
correspond; and the difficulty of finding any historical application of the 
writer’s statements has forced some commentators to conclude that the book 
is a mere phantasmagoria devoid of rational meaning. ‘Inconsulti abeunt, 
sedemque odere Sibyllae.’. Thus Alexandre held that the initials given and 
the incidents described are arbitrary inventions of the writer, who, having 
brought the chronicle down to his own time, thought fit to continue it into 
the future for some centuries to come; and Geffcken,! the most recent editor, 
expresses a similar opinion. But this theory was rightly rejected by Ewald? 
as incredible. A writer who was giving free rein to his imagination would 
surely have produced something very different from this dry catalogue of 
accessions, wars, and violent or natural deaths. 

How then can the contents of Book XIV. be accounted for? The only 
possible explanation is, that each of the several paragraphs was originally 
composed as an account of some known ruler, but that they were not originally 
connected together in one series, and that their present arrangement is merely 


1 Die Ovacula Sibyllina, 1902, and Komposition a‘ Faselprophet,’ and his work a ‘ Phantasmen- 


und Entstehungszeit der Orac. Sibyll., 1902. Geffcken 
says ‘Der Verfasser von Buch XIV. ist 
durchaus Phantast’: here and there emerges, 
at most, ‘ein voriibergehender vernunftiger 
Moment in der allgemeinen Raserei.’ ‘ In 
Buch XIV. tobt ein Ignorant, der gar nichts 
kennt als Namen der Volker, Lander, und 
Stadte, und diese beliebig durcheinander wirft, 
bald mit diesem, bald mit jenem Motiv der 
Tradition gedankenlos spielend.’ The writer is 


tanz’ (Kompos. und Entstehungszeit, pp. 66 sq.). 
He places the date of Book XIV. ‘ in the fourth 
century at the earliest.’ 

2 Ewald, Abhandlungen dev K. Gesellsch. der 
Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Bd. VIII. 1858-9 ; Hist.- 
Phil. Klasse, pp. 43-152. A more recent attempt 
to explain the book as a description of historical 
persons aud events has been made by A. Wirth 
(Das vierzehnte Buch der Sibyllinen, Wiener Studien, 
XIV. 1892, pp. 35 sqq.). 
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accidental. In several of the other Sibylline books we find a continuous piece 
of considerable length followed by a collection of short unconnected prophecies. 
For instance, in Book III., the nucleus of which is the earliest specimen of 
Jewish Sibylline work, the history of the world, contained in Il. 98 to 294, is 
followed by a cento of unconnected passages extending through more than 
200 lines. And the Jewish Oracle VIII. 1-138 is followed by a similar collection 
of scraps in ll. 139 to 216. It would seem in those instances that some 
collector of prophecies had filled his note-book with detached oracles from 
various sources, and wrote them down, as they came, at the end of the con- 
tinuous piece. Similarly, we may suppose that someone who had in his 
possession the chronicle contained in Books XI. to XIII. had also collected 
from elsewhere a number of oracles of like form, describing the reigns of 
single emperors or small groups of emperors, and, having perhaps a very 
imperfect knowledge of the actual history of the Roman empire, wrote them 
down at random one after another, and thus produced the false appearance 
of a continuous narrative. If this is the case, each particular paragraph may 
apply to any emperor of any date. Some passages may be doublets of 
passages in the two preceding books, applying to emperors of earlier date 
than 266 A.D.: one or two may perhaps fit into certain lacunae in those books ; 
and others may apply to emperors of the fourth or later centuries. Here and 
there we may succeed in identifying the man; but in many cases the data are 
so few and vague, that an attempt to determine the original application would 
be useless. 

The series ends at ll. 280-283, with a prophecy that the race of ‘ Latin 
kings’ shall come to an end, and that in their place shall reign, unshaken to 
all generations, another race, whose rule is identified with the Kingdom of 
God. This seems to signify the rule of the Jews over the Gentiles, foretold 
by the Hebrew prophets; though it might also be taken as applying to an 
anticipated conquest of Rome by some external power, such as that of the 
Persians. 

Then follows, from 1. 284 to the end, a distinct section, the subject of 
which is not the Roman empire as a whole, but the special destiny of Egypt. 
This section is introduced by a description of Egypt, in which no previous 
knowledge of the country is assumed: éo7e O€ Tis yain x.T.r.: and as Egypt 
has repeatedly been mentioned as a well-known land in the preceding chronicle, 
it is clear that at this point begins a distinct piece, presumably by a different 
hand. A series of incidents are narrated, ending at 1. 347 with what appears 
to be a description of a fight in Alexandria; and then follows the concluding 
description of the ideal society of the coming age. 

What are the events here spoken of? The question has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered; and this is the problem which I now propose to 
discuss. If we can solve it, we shall have fixed the date of this last section ; 
and that will give an approximate date for the final redaction of Books XI. 
to XIV. as a whole. | 
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This Oracle concerning Egypt, with the rest of Book XIV., has come 
down to us in four late MSS. only.’ All four of them present, with trifling 
variations, one and the same text; and that text is shockingly corrupt. As 
it stands in the MSS., much of the Greek is devoid of meaning ; and until we 
have some clue to the sense of the passage as a whole, attempts to emend this 
or that particular phrase are mere shots in the dark. We must have some 
notion of what the writer meant to say, before we can hope to restore the 
precise words in which he said it. 

The most definite clue to the application of the prophecy is to be found 
in the two race-names, ’Iovdaiovs and ’ApdSov, which occur in the last para- 
graph of the narrative (ll. 340 and 347). Alexandre, who placed the date of 
the writer in the third century, held that "Iovdaiovs means Jews, and that 
’ApaBov also means Jews. Ewald, arguing for a seventh-century date, main- 
tained that ’Apd8ev means Arabs, and that “Iovdaiovs also means Arabs. 
I venture to suggest, as a working hypothesis, a third view—namely, that 
‘Iovdaiovs means Jews, and ’ApdSwv means Arabs. And the mention of Arabs 
in connexion with fighting in Alexandria points to the capture of that city by 
the Arabs in 646 A.D. I propose then to start with the assumption that the 
passage describes the Arab conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, and to 
try whether that hypothesis will work. 

The history of the Arab conquest is very imperfectly known; but 
Dr. A. J. Butler? has collected and weighed the conflicting evidence with 
great care and thoroughness, and has thereby made it possible to attack the 
problem before us with more hope of success. 

The chief events of the period may be tabulated as follows: 


A.D. 
The Emperor Maurice overthrown by Phocas - - - 602 
Chosroes II. of Persia begins war against the Roman Empire . 603 
Revolt of Jews in Antioch, suppressed by Bonosus - - - 609 
Revolt of Heraclius, and occupation of Egypt by Nicetas_ - - 609-10 
Coronation of Heraclius - . - - - Oct. 610 
Persians invade Syria - - : - - - 614 
Persians take Jerusalem - - - - - May, 615 
Persians invade Egypt . - : : - Autumn, 616 
Persians take Alexandria_~— - - . - - End of 617 
Persians occupy Chalcedon - - : - . . 617 
Heraclius proposes to migrate to Carthage - - - : 618 
Heraclius takes the offensive against the Persians - - - 622 
Suburbs of Constantinople plundered by Avars - - - 623° 
1 M=Codex Ambrosianus E 64 sup.: fifteenth found obscurity; to enter upon it was to enter 
century. a gloomy labyrinth of contradictions... . I 
Q=Codex Vaticanus 1120: fourteenth have been forced to disagree with nearly all the 
century. received conclusions upon the subject of the 
V=Codex Vaticanus 743: fourteenth conquest.’ 
century. 3 So Chron, Pasch.: cf. Gerland, Die persischen 
H =Codex Monacensis Gr. 312: A.D. 1541. Feldziige des K. Herakleios, in Byzantinische Zeitschr. 
Q=MOVH. III. 1894, pp. 330 sqq. Theophanes puts this 


2 The Arab Conquest of Egypt, 1902. ‘The attack of the Avars in 619 a.p. ; but Chron. Pasch 
subject,’ he says, ‘has been wrapped in pro- is the better authority. 
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A.D. 
Persians evacuate Egypt_ - - - - - . 627 
Downfall and death of Chosroes - - - - Feb. 628 
Treaty of peace with Persia - - - - - - 628 
Heraclius returns to Constantinople in triumph . . . 628 
Heraclius visits Jerusalem and restores the Holy Cross __ - - 629 
Massacre of Jews in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt - - - 629-30 
Cyrus appointed Patriarch and Governor of Egypt - . - 631 
Death of Mohammed - - : : : - - 632 
Arabs invade Syria - - - - - - - 634 
Arabs take Damascus - : - - - - 635 
Arabs take Jerusalem - - - - - 637 
Arab army under ‘Amr invades Egypt - - - Dee. 639 
Battle of Heliopolis - - - : July, 640 
Siege of fortress of Babylon (Egypt) begine - - - Sept. 640 
Departure of Cyrus from Egypt - - - - End of 640 
Death of Heraclius - . - . - Feb. 11, 641 
Surrender of Babylon to ‘Ame - - - - April 9g, 641 
Death of Constantine III. (Heraclonas emperor) _ - - May 25, 641 
‘Amr attacks Alexandria - . - - End of June, 641 
Arrival of Cyrus in Egypt - - . - - Sept. 14, 641 
Armistice concluded between Cyrus and ‘Amr : : Nov. 8, 641 
Constans II. proclaimed sole emperor - . End of Nov. 641 
Withdrawal of Roman forces from Egypt: Alexandria 
occupied by the Arabs - : . - - Sept. 17, 642 
Roman fleet under Manuel seizes Alexandria - - End of 645 
‘Amr retakes and dismantles Alexandria - . - Summer, 646 


We may now proceed to examine the text as given in the MSS. 


284 €ote dé tis yain dirn tpodds avOpamoow 
Keyevyn €v tediw, wept 5 avtnv Netdos pile 
Tacav eroupilwy AiBinv 7d Aiforiar. 
(285 avtnv MQ: avrov VH.) 
‘There is a land bounteous in gifts of food to men, a plain-land, bounded 
by the river Nile which waters (?) all Libya and Ethiopia.’ 
To an Alexandrian, Egypt is primarily the Delta, which may be correctly 


described as bounded by the branches of the Nile. But érroupifr is difficult ; 


the recognized meaning of the word, to blow favourably upon, is not appropriate. 
We might translate sending forth cool breezes to all Libya; it would also; be 
possible to derive the word from ovpos a guardian, and translate keeping guard 
over. But it may be suspected that the Sibyllist wrote some other word—e.g. 


> , / 
érrapdevwv, Or TAOUTICMY. 


287 Kat Xvpor amapfovow éedypepor addofev addos 
TacTav apaptinv THS SexTHs gol péyas eorar 
Kedvos avat Bacireds traidwv Kal dorec. TéuTOV 

290 Kai dSeivov dpovéwy wept Sewordrous emi macw 


‘Irahins maons peyadddpovos oiow apwydv 
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, 4 a 4 > A ¥ , 
Kaptepov: nuika 8 “Agoupins emi olvoTa movTov 
> a 
EXOn Kat Doivixas €ois oikors 8 adamaker 
0 4 4 , , 4 , > 4 

noopevov mokenov Te KaKOVY Kat dvdomLW aivyy, 


295 tav dvo Koipanav yains eis Koipavos éorat. 


(288 dpaptrinv OVH: dyaptriav M.—coi OVH : of M.) 

‘There shall be a great and wise king, terrible of mood, a foe(?) to Italy ; 
and when he shall have come to the Assyrian sea, and shall have ravaged 
Phoenicia, the two lordships of the earth shall be subject to one lord.’ 

So much may be dimly discerned ; the rest is mere gibberish. 

Now shortly before the Arab conquest Egypt was invaded and occupied 
by the forces of a great king, Chosroes the Persian, who had previously 
advanced his frontier to the sea by the conquest of Syria and Phoenicia. At 
the height of his power, he held in his possession all the Roman territory as 
far as the Bosphorus; while the Roman emperor Heraclius, hemmed in 
between a Persian garrison in Chalcedon and an army of Avars in Thrace, 
for a time found his dominion almost limited to the walls of his capital, and 
was driven in his despair to form a plan of migrating to Carthage. The 
Persian king is reported to have said, in reply to an embassy from Constanti- 
nople,! ‘The Roman empire belongs to me; Heraclius is a rebel and a slave.’ 
If Chosroes could speak thus, a loyal subject of Chosroes might well echo his 
words, and describe him as lord of the two empires—of Persia and of Rome. 

Moreover, an Alexandrian Jew would have strong reason for regarding 
the conquests of Chosroes with satisfaction. To the Jews of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, the rule of the Christian meant persecution ; the victories of the 
Fire-worshipper brought toleration, and opportunities of vengeance on the 
persecutors. 

The victorious king, then, is Chosroes; and our Sibyllist, like Dr. Butler, 
prepares the way for his history of the Arab conquest of Egypt by speaking of 
the preceding occupation of the country by the Persians. And if so, it follows 
that ‘Italy’ here means Rome or Rim, that is, the empire of Heraclius. 
Seeing that a contemporary historian, Theophylactus Simocatta, speaks of the 
armies of the empire as Aarivo.,? we need not be surprised at finding in a 
Sibylline poem a corresponding extension of the word ‘Irania. 

With this clue to the meaning in our hands, we may attempt a partial 
restoration of the ruined text. The first sentence must contain some reference 
to the land described in the preceding lines. ‘ Men of a day, from this side and 
from that,’ shall do something to that land—presumably, shall conquer or 
plunder it; and so, in place of the unmetrical amdpf£ovo., we may accept 
apmatover (Alexandre). This verb requires as its object some term signifying 
Egypt; and that object is probably concealed in the corrupt racav dpaprtiny. 

1 Butler, p. 119, and p. 116, n. 2, See the Persian king speaks of himself as ‘the king and 


letter of Chosroes to Heraclius (Bury, Hist.of master of the whole earth.’ 
Later Roman Embire, II. p. 220), in which the 2 Bury, II. 171. 
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The sense required might be obtained by reading yainv ipeptnv: but this 
would give a line with five spondees. Possibly the Sibyllist wrote zrap@évov 
iueptiv. The personification of a country or nation in the form of a young 
woman is frequent in the Sibylline writers, who adopted it from the Hebrew 
prophets. Cf. 

XI. 232: éorae & Aityurrros vid Tote Korpavéovoa. 

VIII. 324: yaip’ ayn Ovyarep Lewy, 4 ToAda Tradoica. 

III. 785 (addressed to Judaea or Jerusalem): edppavOnti, xopn, Kai ayadneo. 

III. 356: & yAdavyn Saypuce Aatividos Exyove “Paopns' 

mapbéve, TOAAAKL GoicL TOAVpYHTTOLOL yapLoLoW 
oivwheiaa, AuTpLs vUphEevoeat OvK Evi KOT pw. 

VIII. 75: & Baoins peyaravye, Aartividos éxyove ‘Pans. 

If mapOévov is the true reading, dpmrafove. will suggest the metaphor of 
‘lovers’ for ‘ conquerors,’ which is also familiar to the Sibyllists. 

But what is the subject of dpwafovow? The Xvpo of the MSS. cannot 
be right; for in the first place, history does not justify the statement that the 
successive conquerors of Roman Egypt were all Syrians; and secondly, the 
definite national name is inconsistent with addofev addXos: the conquerors 
spoken of come from various quarters, not from Syria alone. The original 
subject, of which «al Svpou is a corruption, can hardly be recovered; but we 
may provisionally write «vpiou. ‘Many a master, from this side and from 
that, shall make capture of the lovely virgin, but the power of each shall 
be short-lived.’ ‘That is a summary of the whole previous history of Egypt ; 
and the most recent of the many invasions which preceded that of Chosroes 
were probably within the writer’s memory. The revolt by which the tyrant 
Phocas was overthrown originated in Pentapolis, in 609 A.D. Heraclius sailed 
thence by sea to Thessalonica, where he organized his forces for an attack on 
Constantinople ; while his cousin Nicetas marched by land from Pentapolis to 
Egypt, defeated the forces of Phocas before Alexandria, entered the city, and 
took possession of the country. Bonosus, the officer of Phocas who had just 
been engaged in crushing a Jewish rising* at Antioch, now hurried from Syria 
to Egypt with a fresh army, attacked Alexandria, and for some time waged 
war vigorously against Nicetas, but was finally defeated and driven from the 
country. Nicetas continued to hold and govern Egypt for Heraclius until the 
arrival of the Persians before Alexandria some eight years later, and then took 
ship and fled.2 Thus Nicetas and Bonosus may be regarded as the two most 
recent of the many épnpepor aAXOGev aAXos spoken of in 1. 287. 


1 Geffcken here wrongly alters ‘Pwuys into VIII. 270, 291, 358; Il. 312; I. 359 PY. Cf. the 
‘Pdun. The phrase is imitated from such passages vipdy of Apoc. Joh. 
as Jeremiah xlvi. 11, AdBe pyrivny rH wapbévy 2 Bury, II. p. 200: ‘ Phocas conceived the 
Ovyarpt Alyirrov ; Isaiah xlvii, 1, cd@ccov éxt yqv, _ill-timed idea of constraining all the Jews to 
map0évos Ovydrnp BaBuAGvos; Isaiah xxxvii. 22, become Christians. The consequence of this 
éuuxtipicey ce mapbévos Ovydrnp Dewy (the virgin policy was a great revolt of the Hebrews in 
daughter of Zion). Antioch. . .. Bonosus, a creature of Phocas, 

By an extension of the same usage, map@évos whowas... sent to put down the rising, cast 
ayvh is employed by Christian Sibyllists to out all the Jews from the city (610 a.D.).’ 
signify the People of God—i.e. the Church: 3 Butler, pp. 8-43, based on John of Nikiou. 
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Then, in contrast to these conquerors of a day, comes the great king 
Chosroes. The connecting-link must be contained in ris Sextis (c)o, for 
which should probably be read rijs de followed by some substantive, e.g. 
«tntwp:' ‘but the land shall have a mighty owner.’ 

289: Bacrevs, following on xedvos avaé, can be justified only if accom- 
panied by the name of a people in the genitive; ‘a wise ruler, king of 
the .. The meaningless zraidwv, then, must have taken the place of some 
race-name; and if the king is Chosroes, the blank must be filled either by 
Ilepo@v or by some equivalent.” In favour of Ilepoay, it may be noted that in 
XI. 152, where theiMSS. give maidas eis, Geffcken prints 7epace: as a ‘ certain’ 
emendation. 





As wéutrev requires an accusative, we may read xaxa 
for cai (Gutschmid; cf. Hom. J/. 15. 109, 6rte Kev twp Kaxov Téumrynot ExaoTo). 
But a good king does not send evil to men in general, but to bad men only; 
it therefore seems necessary to accept Gutschmid’s further conjecture, dwpect 
for @wrect, ‘sending evil to the (Roman) robbers’; and this suits well with 
aptra£over in |. 287.° 

290: devov dpovéwr, terrible of mood or purpose ; cf. r@ oXoa dpovéwv, Hom. 
Il. 16. 7o1. 

The men against whom the king is angered, viz. the Romans, should be 
mentioned in the following words. But évi waow ’Itadins wdons, ‘ against all 
the men of all Italy,’ cannot be right. Probably ma:civ should be read for 
waons: a copyist might write ma:onv for maow, and this would naturally be 
corrected into dons to agree with "ItaXings. 


\ , , 
Kal PWTETL TELTOV. 


Reading «ai Sewov dpovéwy mrepi Seworaros éri macaw Irarins tracciv, it 
is possible to translate the words: ‘and fiercely indignant, on account of 
monstrous wrongs, against all the sons of Italy.’ But qwepi denordros in this 
sense is awkward and obscure ; and waouv seems otiose. 

Another possible course would be to read ériBaouwv for éri maou: ‘terrible 
in his anger, for that the sons of Italy have most terribly invaded the land.’ 
The Romans detvotato. éréBnoav Atyurr@: of all invaders, they were the 
worst. 

But neither of these two solutions is quite satisfactory ; and it may be 
suspected that epi devordtois is corrupt. Something like cai devov dpovéwv 
émri SewvoTaTov TapaBaow would suit the context ; the severities of Chosroes in 
Egypt and elsewhere are ascribed to his just indignation at the offences of his 


1 Other possible words are xricrwp, olxiornp, 
and olkjrwp. prhotrwp or uvnorhp would give a 
good sense, but the change is greater. 

2 IIldp@wv, for instance, might stand for 
Persians as appropriately as 'IraXin for Byzan- 
tines, 

3 Cf. Agathias ii. 30. When Justinian closed 
the schools of Athens (529 a.p.), the last pagan 
philosophers migrated to Persia, which they 


believed to be a sort of Ideal Republic, ruled by 
a Platonic philosopher-king, rovros 5) rots bd 
Tv wokdGv mepigdouévois dvamwerercpévor, ws ely 
trap’ éxelvos Otxacdrarov pév TO Apxov, . . . caPpov 
dé és Ta wddtora Kal xédouuov Td KariHKoor, kal obre 
@apes xpnudrwv ore dpmwayes dvadvovra, K.T.A. 
‘Common talk’ to this effect may well have 
reached the ears of our Sibyllist also. 
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Roman enemies. But it remains doubtful what were the exact words of the 
original. 

291: peyarddpovos olow dpwydv Kaptepov. The unmeaning peyadodpovos 
olcw probably stands for peyaXodpovéovory: and since no construction can be 
found for the accusative dpwyov xaptepov, it must be corrected into dpwyds (or 
apnyev, subst.) xaprepos, in apposition to the xedvos ava of 1. 289. As the 
rhythm of the sentence is against making a separate clause of apwyds xaprepos, 
it is better to make the preceding dative depend on dpwyos: ‘a strong helper 
against the arrogant Romans.’ For dpwyés with a dative in this sense, cf. 
Nicander, Theriaca 636, pitas épéw eyiecow apwyots. 

292: ’Acoupins €XOn might possibly mean ‘come from Assyria. But 
‘Acovpin is repeatedly used in the Sibyllines as an equivalent for Syria; 
cf. XII. 135, ’Aocupiows, ovomep trapaxrvfe ’Opovtns: also XI. 80-92, where 
Solomon rules over the ‘ Assyrians.’ We may therefore translate, When he 
has come to the wine-dark sea of Syrta. 

293: for adamdafe read addardén. The 8 before this verb, though not 
quite impossible, is awkwardly placed, and it is better to omit it. 

éois olxors must be taken in the sense of avrois (rots) oixous, houses and all. 
Cf. III. 53: mavres 8’ avOpwirot perdOpors idiocw odovvTat. 

294: Snoopevov must have taken the place of some present or aorist 
participle in the nominative. Read dvodpevos rrorepov, having plunged into 
war; cf. Hom. Jl. 14. 62, woreuov 8 ovK aupe Kerevw Svpevar: 6. 185, 
Kaptiotny 61 Thy ye paxnv dato Svpevar avdpdav: 7. 298, Oeiov Svcovrar 
ayova. 

295: Tav dvo Kotpavi@y K.T.rX.: a reminiscence of the proverbial line (Hom. 
Il. 2. 204) ov« ayaOov mrodvKotpavin: eis Koipavos éorw. Cf. V. III (in a 
passage predicting a Persian conquest of Egypt), ti we tadr’ epeBifers | Snroov 
Atyitrt@, TWoAvKOLpavinv areyelvny ; 

In 590 A.D. Chosroes, deprived of his kingdom by the rebel Bahram, and 
driven to take refuge in Roman territory, had appealed to the Emperor 
Maurice to restore him. Theophylactus! (4. rr) gives the letter addressed by 
the Persian king to the Roman emperor on that occasion. In that letter 
Chosroes, urging Maurice to save the monarchy of Persia from extinction, 
argues that the maintenance of the two great empires side by side is necessary 
for the orderly government of the world: dvo ticiv dpOarpois tov Kdopov 
KatahaprecOar wavta avwbev Kai €& apxis TO Ociov émpaypatevaato, ToT’ EaTt 
Th Svvatwrdtn tév ‘Pwpaiwy Bacireia Kal Tots éuppoverratos oKimTpos THs 
lepoav modteias: tavTais yap Tais peyiotais apxais Ta amretOH Kal pidoTrOEna 
€Ovn Aukpifovta, Kal 4 Tov avOpwoTav Siaywyn KaTaKocpelTar Kal KuBepvatat 
61a tavtos. At the time of which the Sibyllist is speaking, some twenty-eight 


1 Theophylactus expressly states that he gives Professor Bury’s account of this incident, and 
the exact words of the original letter; but if that of the arguments used by Chosroes (Hist. Later 
is the case, the Persian king (or his secretary) Roman Empire, Il. 111), differs considerably from 
must have learnt Greek composition in the same _ that of Theophylactus (iv. 11), the only authority 
school as the Byzantine historian. to which he refers. 
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years later, the position is reversed ; the suppliant has become the conqueror, 
and it is the Roman empire that is in danger of extinction. 

Reading Il. 287-295 with the corrections proposed, we obtain a satisfactory 
sense. ‘Lords and masters, from this side and from that, shall seize the 
lovely virgin for their prey, and each in turn shall quickly fall; but a mighty 
one shall possess the land, a wise ruler, king of the Persians, one that sends 
evil upon the robbers, and rages terribly against them that have most terribly 
transgressed, a strong helper against the arrogant sons of Italy. And when he 
shall have come to the wine-dark Syrian sea, and shall have harried the 
Phoenicians in their homes, plunging into deadly war and terror-striking 
battle, then the two lordships of the earth shall own one lord.’ 





296 vuv d€ tédos TmodvpoyOov *AdeEavdpevow deiow 
e > e ‘ ¥ > 4 4 > , 
ot & tepny Altyuntov amjpova thy aoddevTov 
BapBapov oixkycovaw orav POovos exrofev €hOn 
xetpa Oépos moet tote O€odata wavra TedetTaL. 


296 is borrowed from XIII. 50, dAdo & ayos morvpoyOov ’AdeEavdpedow 
aeiow. Cf. also XIII. 74, viv 5¢ didomrrorépovow ’AdeEavdpedow deiow | Seword- 
Tous Trodéuous. The word rédos, here substituted for ayos, is not equivalent 
to reXevtTH: it probably means the fulfilment of a decree of doom—a disaster, 
but not necessarily a complete and final destruction. It will apply, then, to 
the capture of the city by the Persians. 

297-8: The unmeaning BdapSapov must be corrected into BapBapor 
(Alexandre). But who are these barbarians that shall dwell in Egypt? It is 
not quite certain what might be the denotation of the term BdpBapou for an 
Alexandrian Jew of the seventh century; but as it presumably excludes Greeks 
and Jews, and the Arabs have not yet appeared on the scene, the choice lies 
between the Persians, the Copts, and the Roman garrison. But the future 
verb oixjcovar applies better to recent invaders than to permanent inhabitants ; 
and this tells in favour of the Persians. 

Thv aoddevtov, ‘the (permanently) untroubled land,’ cannot be right, for 
it conflicts not only with notorious facts, but also with the writer’s express 
statement in 1. 287; and Rzach’s conjecture, yfv for tv, does not remove the 
difficulty. The adjectives aapova and daodndevtor, if they are correctly given 
in the accusative, must be taken as predicates, describing the state of the 
country during the barbarian occupation, in contrast to the miseries of the 
Roman rule; and this sense might be obtained by reading amnpavtTov acadevTov. 
But it may be suspected that, in the case of the second adjective at least, the 
accusative singular termination has been substituted for the nominative plural, 
as in the following word BdapBapov, and that the true reading is amypavrov 


aoddevto. BdpBapor oixjaovor. (Cf. XIV. 282: aides nat maidwv even 
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daanevtos vmapfe, in the sense their power shall stand unshaken.) ‘ But they, 
the Barbarians, shall dwell undisturbed in sacred Egypt, and (beneath their 
rule) the land shall suffer no harm.’ To the Jew, the ten years of the Persian 
occupation of Egypt, when the war of invasion was once ended, were a time of 
untroubled peace; though a Roman, or even a Christian native, might have 
described it very differently.* 

It must be admitted that dodXevro. (or even aadXevTtov) seems to conflict 
with the fact that the Persians, after holding Egypt for ten years, were 
compelled to withdraw from the country, which was then reoccupied by the 
Romans. This difficulty might be removed by the assumption that the verses 
relating to Chosroes and the Persian conquest (Ill. 283-311) were composed at 
a time when the Persian power was still unshaken (i.e. before 622 A.D.), and © 
when it might be hoped that Chosroes would complete the subjection of the 
Roman empire, and establish an enduring dominion. (For a similar unfulfilled 
anticipation, cf. XIII. 170, of Odaenathus, avtos 57) oAdKANpOS GAWByTOS Kal 
amrnlolros apEes “Pwyaiwyv.) And this hypothesis would also account more 
satisfactorily for the exaggerated statement in 1]. 295, that Chosroes shall 
be ‘lord of the two empires’; the writer confidently anticipates that the 
Persian king will complete the work of conquest which he has already carried 
so far. 

If this is the case, it will follow that the piece was written in two instal- 
ments, and that the second part (1. 312 to the end), relating to the Arab 
conquest, is a later addition. See also note on l. 302. 

The sentence of 8 fepiv . . . oixnoovear (Il. 297-8), when thus explained, is 
intelligible in itself; but it does not fit on to the preceding line, ‘I will tell of 
the grievous doom of Alexandria. We must conclude, then, that something 
has been lost between 296 and 297. 

298-9: dtav dOdvos . . . mWavta Tercitar. This is borrowed from VIII. 
214-5, which may be restored thus : 

GX’ Grav adrAdén Katpovs Peds <Cinpixépavvos > 
vetua Oépos tora, TOTe Oéohata <mavta TedeiTAL. > 


Compare also II. 157, xatpav & adXayin, included in a list of calamities; and 
V. 298-300, 


/ 
kai ToTe Oupwbeis Beds adOitos aiBépr vaiwv 
oupavobev mpnothpa Bare KaTa KpaTos avayvou * 
avtt 5é yerpavos Oépos éxcera uate THOE. 


1 For a description of the Persian conquest of and their iniquity. Great calamities shall they 
Egypt from the point of view of the Copts, see cause to Egypt: for they shall take the holy 
a prophetic narrative contained in the Life of vessels from the churches and drink wine before 
Shenoudi (or Anba Shanidah), the Coptic the altar without fear, and they shall dishonour 
original of which was written about A.D, 685 or women before their husbands. The evil and the 
690 (Amélineau ; Butler, p. 88) : suffering shall be very great; and of the remnant 

‘The Persians shall come down into Egypt one-third shall perish in distress and affliction. 
and make great slaughter: they shall plunder Then after a while the Persians shall leave 
the goods of the Egyptians and shall sell their Egypt.’ 
children for gold—so fierce is their oppression 
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The latter passage proves that yeiya Oépos move? must be translated ‘ changes 
winter into summer.’ In Egypt the pleasant season is the winter. 

Tote in 299 presumably introduces the apodosis to éray in 208, as in the 
parallel passage in VIII.; and, if so, we must put a full-stop before érav. The 
meaning should be, ‘ When winter turns to summer, then shall all the oracles 
be fulfilled.” We may suppose that the Persian invasion had been preceded by 
some unseasonable weather, which was taken as a portent (unless indeed the 
‘scorching heat in place of coolness’ is metaphorical). 

As €X@n and moet cannot both stand in one clause, one of them must be 
altered to a participle. It is best to read roy for moet, as in VIII. 215. 

dtav POovos ExrroGev EdXOn, then, should correspond to dtav dArcEn Katpods 
Geos in VIII. 214. It is possible that @@0vos might stand alone in the sense 
of the divine jealousy; but some mention of God in connexion with it is 
desirable ; and éxzro@ev, from some source or other, almost excludes the agency of 
God. Probably therefore Rzach is right in reading O0cd0ev dOdvos. The two 
words having been interchanged, @co0ev was altered into éx7roGev to restore the 
metre. (Should ¢@ovos also be corrected into $Odpos ?) 

Translate then, ‘When envy (or destruction) sent of God shall come, 
changing winter into summer, then shall all the oracles be fulfilled.’ The 
Gécgata are prophecies of woe to Rome, including, no doubt, both earlier 
Sibylline predictions (e.g. VIII. 73-159, and IV. and V. passim), and passages 
from the Hebrew prophets applied to Rome by later interpreters. The oracle 
in V. 88-112, which predicts a conquest of Egypt by a Persian king, may also 
be in the writer’s mind. 





300 add’ 6morav Tpets matdes ‘OVpmia viKYoOwow 
Kav pev dn dpalwor Oedkruta Oéodara déEy 
aipat. TeTpamodos yakalnvov mpata Kabypy 

‘ 4 Y »¥ ‘ , , 
Tpis Toivuy viwotos ayer Serpyyv Tore Sewyv 


MM > me - , A > A 7~ , 
ov y av mevOadéov Sdpy paxpov emi Tact Tavdon. 


(301 dpdfwor MQ: hpalwaos VH.—OeoxrAvta VMQ: OeoxrAunra H.—302 xadnpn 
VMH: xa@aipn QO.—304 ov y’ dv VM: ovydy H: od yap OQ.) 


Can anything be made of these five nonsense-verses ? 

300: ’OdAvpmia vixnowowv, in the seventh century (or even at a much 
earlier date), cannot be meant literally; the phrase must be due to literary 
reminiscence, and probably means nothing more than ‘ win a famous victory.’ 

Tpeis seems to be in some way connected with pis in 1. 303; perhaps, 
then, tpis should be read in 1. 300 also; and this yields the sense, ‘ When 


(certain people) have thrice won signal victory.’ But who are these people? 


If our assumption as to the application of the passage is correct, the victors 
should be the Persians. 


Now in |. 289 we found reason to think that zraidov 
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was a corruption of IIlepoa@v or some equivalent word. Assuming a similar 
corruption here, we may try the experiment of writing Ilépoaz for maides.2 


But why should the Persians be described as thrice victorious ? 


The 


details of Chosroes’ conquests are imperfectly known; but the Persian king 
himself, in a letter to Heraclius,? which Professor Bury apparently accepts as 


genuine, makes special mention of three great successes. 


‘You say you have 


trust in God; why then has he not delivered out of my hand Caesarea, 


Jerusalem, Alexandria ?°* 


It is possible, then, that the word tpis may refer to 


these three stages of the Persian conquest, cuJminating in the capture of the 


Egyptian capital.‘ 


302: aiware tetpdtrodos yadabnvod mpata KaOnpn. 
accepting Gutschmid’s correction, yp@ta xa@npn. 


We may begin by 
(Cf. Hom. Od. 24. 44, 


xaOnpaytes ypoa Kadov bdaTt.) Someone is spoken of as washing himself in 
the blood of a four-footed suckling—a lamb or kid. Now this at first sight 
looks like some Pagan sacrificial ritual; the words suggest a sort of Tauro- 
bolia, with lamb in place of bull, or a rite of purification from blood-guilt.® 
But that cannot be the meaning here; for what concern could our Sibyllist 


have with obsolete Pagan rituals? 


Even in the third century a Jew would 


hardly mention such a rite without horror or contempt; and in the seventh 


century all such practices had long passed out of sight and out of mind.® 


We 


must conclude then that the suckling is a symbolical beast, of the kind 


familiar to the prophetic style, and stands for some particular nation. 


1 The substitution of aides for époa in two 
different places gives cause to suspect some 
intentional mystification. It is possible that the 
writer, or some transcriber, had a reason for not 
making the application of the passage apparent 
to every reader, and adopted the device of sub- 
stituting for the significant name another word 
with the same initial. It is to be noted that the 
prophecy predicting the rule of another race in 
place of the Romans, ll. 280-3, which immedi- 
ately precedes the beginning of the section on 
Egypt, contains the line ratées cal waidwv yeven 
doddevros vrdpte.. (Compare VIII. 131-136.) 
The author of the Egyptian section had this line 
before his eyes; and whatever may have been 
the original application of that prediction, a 
reader whose thoughts were full of the over- 
throw of the Roman power by Chosroes would 
necessarily apply it to the Persians. From his 
point of view, then, the words maides kai maidwy 
yeven in 1, 282 would be equivalent in meaning 
to Ilépoa: xal Iepodv yeven; and this may have 
suggested the substitution of mwaides for Mépoa: in 
ll. 289 and 300. 

2 Sebeos, as quoted by Drapeyron, L’Empereur 
Hévaclius et Vempive byzantine, p. 133; Bury IL. 
p. 220. 

3 Caesarea (in Cappadocia), taken by the 
Persians in A.D. 609 (?) ; Jerusalem, in A.D. 615 ; 
Alexandria, in a.p. 617. 


But 


* Another possible solution would be to inter- 
change IIépoa: and rpis, and read éréray Iépoa 
Tpicoh\vumia viknowow, in the sense ‘have won 
incomparable victory.’ (Cf. rpicapeorayirns, a 
stern judge, Cic, Att. 4. 15. 4.) The phrase rpwo- 
Avpmia vikhowow might have been suggested by 
the compound rpicodvpmovixns. 

5 Cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4. 702: mpa@ra pév 
drpémrroo AuTHpov tye pbvoro | rewapévn xadvrepbe 
avos Téxos, Hs Ere wagoi | wAjumvpov Aoxlns Ex vndvos, 
aluare xetpas | réyyev, Ewmituryouca Sépnv. Eustath. 
ad Odyss. (Anrich, Antike Mystevienwesen, p. 53): 
rt kal &’ aiwaros Fv KdOapos . . O7rola xal 
n Tov govéwy, ot aiware virrduevoe KaBdporov elxov 
avré. 

6 It is true that the practice of sacrificing 
animal victims was retained in the Coptic 
Church (Eutychius, Migne, Patr. Gr. t. 111, 
col. 1005, in Butler, p. 374, n. 1) and in other 
Eastern Churches; and a Jew would know the 
rules of animal sacrifice as laid down in the books 
of his Law. But what possible reason could 
the writer have for referring to such sacrifices in 
this passage? The line, in its present position, 
appears to depend on the preceding @écgara rey; 
but the Sibyllist certainly could not speak of a 
purificatory sacrifice as a thing commanded, 
in his own day, by any oracle which he recog- 
nized. 
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what nation? A Jew would naturally choose the lamb or kid to typify the 
inoffensive character of his own race, in contrast to the ravenous beasts 
around him ; and the symbolism would be suggested to him by many passages 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘ We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture.’ 
Cf. Jeremiah 50. 17, mpoBarov mrav@pevov ’Iopanr, Néovtes EE@oav avTov.' In 
an elaborate beast-allegory in the Book of Enoch the Jews are sheep, and the 
pietist party among them are lambs, while the heathen nations are symbolized 
by various beasts of prey. Compare also Sib. III. 788-9 (in a paraphrase of 
Isaiah 11. 6-9): 76€ AvKor TE Kal apves Ev OvpeowW aypy’ EdovTat | yopTor, 
Tapoarues tT” épihois Gua Booxnoovrar: it would be a natural application of 
that passage to identify the lambs and kids with the Jews, and the wolves and 
leopards with their persecutors. Line 302 should refer, then, to some shedding 
of Jewish blood; and the records of Jew-baiting in this period? furnish an 
obvious application. 

Now allegorical beasts are apt to present themselves in groups of two or 
more ; and a symbolical suckling whose blood is shed requires some blood- 
thirsty beast as its complement. The beast required is to be found in 1. 304, 
under the concealment of a slight corruption. In place of mwev@anéov in that 
line, Geffcken has already conjectured év@a Xéwr,? and the emendation is almost 
certainly correct. Omitting the unmetrical évi, we may read provisionally 


i 


” 5 A 4 fa / 60 \ A 4 4 
ov y av eT evUa Ew OOpu wakpoy Tact TavUoN. 


Here, then, are the Lion and the Lamb; but how are they to be brought 
together? As the text stands, they are separated by the line pis roivwy 
iictos x.T.X., which appears to be an independent sentence, dealing with an 
entirely different subject-matter. It must be inferred that the lines have been 
misplaced; and the best remedy is to transpose 1. 302, putting it after 304, 
and altering tavvcn into tavuccas. We then get this sentence: 


> > xX Y 9 W¥ / /, \ A / 
ov ry av 7’ €vOa réwr, Sdpu pakpov Tact Taviccas, 


aipate TeTpaTrodos yadaOnvod ypata KaOnpn. 


‘No more thereafter will the Lion, stretching forth his long spear against all 
mankind, bathe® in the blood of the four-footed Suckling.’ The Suckling is 
the Jew; the Lion is his Roman persecutor, who ‘stretches forth his spear’ 
from distant Constantinople to Alexandria; and the overthrow of the Roman 
power in Egypt puts an end to the long oppression. For the form of the 


1 On the other hand, Micah 5. 8, xai éoram 7d 
vrd\yuua "laxwB év rots €0veow év wéow moddAGv Aawv 
ws Adwy év krhveow, x.7.X. (And in the song of 
Moses in Deuteronomy, Judah is a lion.) But 
this is a reversal of the more usual imagery. 

2 Cf. the proceedings of Bonosus at Antioch, 


* rwdooy (Rzach) might seem a more suitable 
word than ravioyn; but the change is hardly 
necessary; cf. XIV. 128: éxravices Abyxnv Oupo- 
PObpov ’Appeviowow. If the long v is questionable, 
it is easy to write raviccn. 

5 For xp@ra xadypy in this sense, cf. Lucian, 
mentioned above. Dial. Mevetr., 13. 3: tr’ émdpauwv dmedeporéunoa 

* Wilamowitz objects that lions do not wield ty omd@y kal... éwavp\Oov . . . AeNovmevos TY 
lances. But symbolical lions are subject to no gévy. In Sib. III, 695, waves dvayvor aluare dov- 
such restrictions; and in 1, 319 the Lion holds a covrm, the sense is different: ‘the wicked will 
sceptre. be drenched in theiy own blood.’ 
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sentence (‘No longer will it be so, implying that it has been so till now), 
compare ll. 358-9: ‘no more (in the happy time to come) will one wayfarer 
say to another that the race of men 1s like to perish.’ 

But a further consideration here suggests itself. The phrase ‘to wash in 
the blood of the Lamb’ sounds strangely familiar; cf. Apoc. Joh. 7. 14, «ai 
érduvay Tas oToAaS avT@v Kal edevKaVaY avTas év TO aipati Tov apviov.’ Is 
it not possible, then, that our Jew has overheard a phrase current in Christian 
literature and worship, and applies it, with grim irony, to the pious brutalities 
perpetrated by the dominant Church against his race? If it should be so, the 
words used by the Sibyllist would turn out after all to be (remotely and 
circuitously) connected with the ancient sacrificial ritual. 

The two lines, thus restored, would fit on excellently to l. 300: ‘ When 
the Persians shall have won glorious victory, then no longer? will the Lion, 
etc.’ It is the Persian conquest of Egypt that ends (for some ten years at 
least) the Roman oppression. But we have still to deal with Il. 301 and 303. 

301: xdv péev by hpafwar (al. Ppdfw cor) OeoxrAvTa Oéodhata réEn. The 
word Oécghata appears to have some connexion with the 0écdata ravra of 
l. 299; but I can make nothing of «av pév 8% dpafwor. Perhaps it is best to 
reject this line altogether; we may suppose that it has arisen out of something 
written in the margin. 

303: Tpls toivuy “"Tiruoros dyes Secpnyv tote dSewnv. A similar prediction 
occurs in three other Sibylline passages: 


III. 49-54: Hkec 8’ Gyvos dvak maons ys oxATTpa KpaTnowv 
eis al@vas TavTas ETrELyopévolo Kpovoto. 
\ / / > , / > A 
kal tote Aativwy atapaitntos XoXos avdpav ° 
tpls ‘Papny oiktph moipn KaTadnAnoovTat. 
mavtes © avOpwrrot perdOpors idiorow orodvTat, 


e , e A 
omTTroTav ovpavolev TUpLVOS pevon KATAPAKTNS. 


(50 wavtas MSS.: amavtas Nauck.—52 Tpis V: tpets ®.—51, Aativors 
should perhaps be read for Aativwy: men will rise in indignation against the 
Romans and destroy them.) 


VIII. 169-172: Kal tote <8’> dyvos avak raons ys oxhirTpa Kpatynoer 
eis al@vas amravtas Tos POipévous averyeipas. 
A ¢ / ec ad > \ , 4 
tois Payn* Twriotos ayou oxtTpynv ToTE moLpny, 
Tacw & avOpwroicw Gpos eri Totow OdovYTAL. 


(170 Tous POiuévovs DP: aiwvav POipévovs V: amropOipévovs coni. Alexandre.— 
172: for dpos read 6201.) 


1 Also Sib. VIII. 332 (Christian): rods mporé- the blood of Christ.’ dg’, as in Hdt. 3. 23, awd 
pous 0’ dwé0ov kai Novcoua aiuaros avrod. (mporé- Kphyns AovpeEvos. 
pous 0° dwé0ouv PY : mrpérepov 5 dmrw0o0d Q—ovcouat 2 This statement gives further support to the 
Q: Ndcov dd’ PY.) Read xai Notom dd’ aluaros view that these lines were written at a time when 
avrod: ‘Put away your former gods, and wash in the power of Chosroes was not yet overthrown, 
and the Persians still held possession of Egypt. 
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XIV. 261-265: Kat rote 57 moddoi SvoKoipavot of KaTa Koo pov 
” > / > / / 
hates épopynOévtes aharpnoover yeveOrar 








aipatt Tpwtroyovev avdpav 
\ / >] > A ¥ 3 \ , , 
Sis roinv & ov mp@tov aye oixTpHy TOTE Saipwr, 
/ 9 > , »O7 4 3 , 
mwavtas © avOpwrrous ioious Epyouriv OAEooeL. 


(261 of MSS.: od Alexandre.—262 yevéOXat MSS.: yevéPrAas? Rzach.) 


Of these three passages, III. 49-53, a Jewish Messianic prophecy, appears 
to be the earliest, and the source from which the others are directly or 
indirectly derived ; and XIV. 303 must be taken as a quotation of or reference 
to one of these earlier oracles (probably to that in VIII., since our writer 
makes much use of that oracle), which is adduced as an instance of the 
6écdata mentioned just before in 1. 299; that is, it is given as one of the 
oracles which predict the destruction of the Roman power. 

In III. 52,in which the destroyers of Rome are men in the plural, the only 
doubt is whether tpis or rpeZs is the right reading; that is, whether the oracle 
speaks of three successive destructions of Rome or of three destroyers.! 
Whichever may have been the original reading, the imitators clearly read rpis, 
which appears in XIV. 303, and for which dis has been substituted in XIV. 264. 
Accordingly, in VIII. 171 also, rozs must be corrected into tpis. 

In the passage in VIII., the destruction is spoken of not as wrought by 
men, but as brought on Rome by God. We may translate, ‘In that day will 
the Most High thrice bring piteous doom on Rome, and on all mankind, as 
many as Shall perish after the Romans.’ The meaning of this prophecy seems 
to be that Rome will be destroyed by three successive strokes, and that the 
destruction of mankind in general will follow close on that of Rome (so far, it 
is in agreement with III. 49-53); but the limiting clause 6c0c él roiow 
orovvtat (if that is the true reading) provides for the survival of a remnant. 
The verb in VIII. 171, as given in the MSS., is ayo, an optative in the sense 
of a future. In XIV. 303, the MSS. give aye, a present in future sense. In 
both passages it makes little difference whether we write dye, ayn, or ayo: 
the sense in any case will be the same. 

In XIV. 261-5, the mention of a twice (instead of thrice) repeated stroke 
of doom on Rome is preceded by a description of slaughter wrought by ‘ many 
evil rulers,’ which seems to correspond to the amapaitnros yoXos avdpav in 
III. 51. That is, the writer finds in the.(apparently historical) events which 
he is describing a fulfilment of the earlier oracles in III. and VIII.—or rather, 
perhaps, a partial fulfilment. This is the second stroke; the third and final 
stroke is still to come. But 1. 264 is badly corrupted. The verb dérecce, 
being singular, requires ‘God’ as its subject. We have a nominative in 
Sainov; but would a Jew apply this word to God? Since oixrpyy postulates 
poipny, as in III. and VIII., the simplest remedy is to write potpnv for daipor, 


originally referring to three Roman tyrants— 
e.g. the Triumviri, 


1 The line in III.—if rpets is the true reading 
there—may have been derived from some oracle 
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and "Tyuortos for 5’ od rparov (the mparov may have come from mpwroyover 
in the preceding line, and daiwwv may have been inserted to supply the missing 
subject, after” Tyuoros had been thus ejected.) For aye we must read ayer ; 
and for rotnv we may substitute either roivuy, as in XIV. 303, or “Py, as in 
VIII. and III. (the context shows that the prediction applies to Rome, 
whether the name occurs or not). The line will then run thus: dts rotvuy (or 
‘Popn)" Tyrroros ayer oixt pny TOTE potpny. 

To return to XIV. 304: the parallels make it probable that the original 
reading here was tpis ‘Pawn “Tyrucros ayer potpnv tore Seevnv. The unmeaning 
Seipjv in place of wotpny has perhaps been caused by hesitation on the part of 
the copyist between Sewvyv tore potpyny and poipny tore Seevnv. We have already 
found reason to think that the line is out of place; and as it gives a specimen 
of the 0éog@ara mentioned in 1. 299, it should stand next after that line. 

If the preceding explanations are correct, the passage must be rewritten 
as follows: 




















298 dtav Oedbev POdvos EXO 
299 ‘xelpa Oépos trov@v, TOTe ODéohata TdvTa TedeiTAL. 
gor [ . ] 


303 Tpls “Payn” Tyriotos dyer poipnv Tore Sewnv. 
300 aAX’ oma Tpis Tlépoas "OdXvpTLa ViKnowow, 
304 ov 7’ av é7’ W0a Xéwr, Sopu paxpov Tao. Taviccas, 


302 aipate TeTpdtrodos yadXaOnvod ypata KaOnpn. 


It is a further argument in favour of this arrangement, that the pis of 1. 300 
is thus brought into connexion with the pis of |. 303. In the triple victory 
of the Persians, the writer finds a fulfilment of the old prophecy which fore- 
told a triple stroke of doom on Rome. Does he also see, in the xedvos avat 
who wins this triple victory, and thereby becomes xoipavos tay dv0 Kotpaviav 
yains, a realization of the dyvos dva€ of III. 49 and VIII. 169, who rdons yijs 
oxnmtpa xpatnoee? Chosroes (like the earlier Persian king and conqueror 
Cyrus) might be regarded as a sort of Messiah by the Jews whom he 
delivered from bondage. It is true that Chosroes did not reign ets ai@vas 
amavras: but a fulfilment of prophecy is rarely exact in all particulars; and if 
the passage was written before A.D. 622, the writer was free to hope that the 
rule of Chosroes, or at least that of his dynasty, would be permanent. 

Our rearrangement of the lines assumes that two distinct shiftings have 
taken place; that is, that the two lines aAX’ ororayv x.7.r. and aipate Terpatrosos 
x.T.X. have been transposed from their original places, so as to become 
respectively 1. 300 and 1]. 302 in the MSS. By changing the positions of these 
two lines, we have elicited a meaning from an apparently hopeless passage. 
Whether it is the meaning which the writer intended, may be thought doubtful ; 
but at least the conjunction of 304 and 302, the Lion and the Suckling, seems 
highly probable. 
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a - * Nu e , , Ba B > , 
305 aia modv pevoe tore BapBapov év Kovinow, 

A > , 4 4 > A 

Ketvois a&eivorow oTav modus e€aharraxOy - 


OABuos bs téOvynKeE, Kai GABLos OOTIS aTEKVOS. 


(306 xetvors DO: xevois MVH.) 


The correction £eivors (Alexandre) for xeivors is certain. ‘The city shall 
be sacked by strangers.’ During the period under consideration, Alexandria 
was thrice captured by force: by the Persians in A.p. 617, by the Romans in 
645, and by the Arabs in 646. As an account of a capture and recapture 
occurs later on, in ll. 335-347, this earlier passage must refer to the earliest of 
the three incidents, and the ‘unwelcome guests’ of 1. 306 must be the 
Persians—strangers whose coming is unwelcome to the defending Roman 
garrison at least, and probably to the majority of the inhabitants, though 
not to the Jews. 

alwa mroXv pevoet TOTe BapBapov. When the Persian troops, after ravaging 
the neighbouring districts, made their way into the city by a stratagem, no 
doubt much bloodshed followed. Severus,' a Copt of the tenth century, tells 
of a deliberate and wholesale massacre of the able-bodied male inhabitants of 
the city, 80,000 in number, carried out by the order of the Persian commander. 
Dr. Butler, while rejecting the details of Severus’ narrative, accepts the fact 
that much slaughter took place; but he adds (p. 80) that ‘a large number of 
the inhabitants were spared, of whom some were sent into captivity in Persia, 
while others remained unmolested.’ It may be presumed that the Persians 
would endeavour to distinguish between their friends in the city and their 
enemies; and the Jews of Alexandria may well have exulted over the disaster 
which befell their hated rulers and neighbours.’ 

But according to the Sibyllist, it is barbarian blood that is shed. Who 
are the barbarians here? The word Bapfapov cannot signify the same people 
as the BapBapo: in |. 297; for the people whose slaughter is here spoken of are 
necessarily the vanquished, while the barbarians of 1. 297 are the victors who 
are to possess Egypt untroubled. The ‘ barbarian blood,’ then, must be that 
of the defeated Roman garrison,® and perhaps also that of the adherents of 
Rome among the Egyptian natives. In a Roman army of this date, the 
higher officers might be Greeks, but a large part of the rank and file would be 
drawn from non-Hellenic races of northern Europe. (Cf. £av0a xdpnva in 


l. 346.) 


1 Butler, p. 76. The story told by Severus 
implies that all the inhabitants of Alexandria 
were Melkites—that is, adherents of the Ortho- 
dox Imperial Church and opponents of the 
Monophysite Copts ; and he consequently speaks 
of the slaughter with complacency. A large 
number of the inhabitants of the city no doubt 
were Melkites; and the Melkites, as they were 


desire the continuance of the Roman rule, were 
likely to suffer the worst severities at the hands 
of the Persians. 

2 Dr. Butler (pp. 82-3), while denying that the 
Copts sided with and helped the Persian invaders, 
admits that the Jews probably did so. 

3 The word BdpSapa is applied to the Romans 
in VIII. 95: ala? co, 'Iradr xwpn, uéya BdpBapov 


the one party that had unquestionable reason to Ovos. 
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307: oAB.os Os TéOvnKe x.7.X.: a commonplace of the prophetic style, 
signifying misery worse than death. Cf. VIII. 353, «al nadécovar xadov TO 
Gaveiv, kal pev&er’ am’ avra@yv (repeated in II. 307); and 

XIII. 116-8: Evrae yap ypovos obras, év rote Tois TEOvEwoL 

ot Ca@vrTes pakapiopov and oTouatwv évérovTes 

POEéyEovtat Karov TO Oaveiv, Kal hevéer am’ adbtar. 
But the words in |. 307 admit of a more definite application. We hear of 
prisoners carried off to Assyria by the Persians (Butler, p. 80) ; and the Coptic 
prophecy of Shanudah (ib. p. 88) says that the Persians ‘ shall sell for gold the 
children of the Egyptians.’ The line may therefore be taken to imply that 
those of the Romans and their adherents who escaped slaughter suffered, or 
saw their children suffer, the worse fate of captivity or slavery. The Jew 
gloats over the misery of his enemies, the defeated Romans and their partisans. 

LI. 305-7 are clear in themselves ; but in their connexion with the context 
there is a want of sequence. In 296, the writer says he is about to tell of the 
doom of Alexandria; 297-8 apparently describe the condition of Egypt under 
Persian rule already established; and after this, in 305-7, comes the capture of 
the city by the Persians. Now we have already seen that something has been 
lost between 296 and 297; and all difficulties will be removed if we assume 
that ll. 305-7, which describe the capture, have been displaced, and that these 
are the missing lines which ought to follow on 296. The passage will then 
run thus :—‘ (296) Now will I tell of the doom of Alexandria. (305-7) Much 
barbarian blood will flow when the city is sacked, and great will be the misery 
of the conquered: (297-304, as already rearranged) but those other barbarians 
(of 88. . . BapBapo, that is, the Persian conquerors) will dwell in Egypt 
undisturbed, and under their rule the land will be unharmed. When winter 
turns to summer, then comes the fulfilment of the oracles foretelling these 
events: “thrice will the Most High bring on Rome a terrible doom.” And 
when the Persians have won their third and crowning victory (i.e. when they 
have taken Alexandria), no more thereafter will the (Roman) Lion, stretching 
forth his long spear against mankind, bathe in the blood of the (Jewish) 
Lamb; for then (308-311) the Emperor (of Rome) will be made subject to the 
(Persian) King.’ When the lines are read in this order, the tuncturae are 


faultless throughout. 





308 Tov yap 57 SovAciov vo Lvyov avyéva Onoer 
és mpiv edevBepinow émdvupov Eis Ewovacers 
‘ » 4 > * r e\ 2 
Bovdas éumpoobev pév aoidipov otros Ehioowr : 
, , Ld , 5 i. 
roinv Sovioovvyv Once: wodvedpov avaxtav. 


(310 obros QVH: ovtws M.) 
Someone who has hitherto been a ruler will now become a slave. This 
evidently applies to the Romans. The Roman emperor might be thus spoken 
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of without much exaggeration. Chosroes, in the letter already quoted,’ 
addresses Heraclius as ‘his vile and insensate slave.’ And such language is 
still more natural if these verses include anticipations as well as accomplished 
facts. 

308: tov cannot be right; a masculine fvyov is unobjectionable, but the 
article is meaningless. 8) tore yap (Geffcken) gives the sense required: 6% 
having been shifted, rore was altered into roy to restore the metre. 

Sovretov wre tuvyov avyéva Onoer: ‘shall submit his neck to the yoke of 
bondage :’ cf. VIII. 126, xovxéte cor SovrEtov iro Evyov avyéva Onoe | od 
Svpos, ovy “EXAnv: also XI. 67 and 76, XIII. 94. III. 448: Sdevov Cuyov 
avyéve Onoer. Orph. Hymn 61. 5: tw madvtes Sediacr Bpotot Cvyov avyevi 
Gévtes. 

309 : eis éuovdoers must be corrected into 7ryewovncas (Mai) or some other 
form of the same verb. The plural éXevOepinow is hardly defensible; and it is 
superfluous to predicate freedom of a ruler. Read rather ds piv éXevOepiovow 
érr@vupov nyenovnoev, understanding by éAevGepiovory the ruling race or order of 
the Romans.? 

310: dotdipov, in adverbial sense, may stand. For pév read péy’ (Meineke) ; 
for ovTos read avros (? Rzach). 

But éreéyvvpor in |. 309 still awaits explanation. There is no authority for 
the word in the sense of 1roAv@vupos, famous ; it should rather mean ‘ according 
to the significance of his name,’ or ‘in correspondence with his name.’ Now 
the Sibyllists were in the habit of hinting at a name by giving the initial 
letter. Throughout books XII.-XIV. the names of the Roman emperors are 
indicated by giving the numbers to which their initials correspond; and the 
name Pharaoh is suggested by pointing to the first letter of the word Pacyava 
in XI. 23-4: ovvoya 8 oynoes TOD axpootixyiov TO ypdppa, | Paoyava 8 
éxtavuoete. Moreover the word éra@vupia is used in connexion with the 
indication of an initial in XII. 95-7 (of Otho, Vitellius, and Galba), 


Tov péTa Tpeis Ap~ovow, emwvupinot AaXOVTES 
éBdSounKovt’ apiOuov dvo Koipavot, els & emi tovTois 
oToLKelou TpLTATOV.® 


1 Bury, II. 220. See note on ll, 287-295. 3 In XIV. 247-9, émwvuyov should be restored. 

2 Bury, II. 218, describes the political position The MSS. there give— 
of Heraclius in similar terms: ‘ His actions were 
limited by the aristocracy, which seems to have 
assumed an independent position; he was, in 
point of power, rather the first man of the senate 
than an emperor raised above all alike.’ The (247 Baowjes conj. Alexandre. — 248 mpérov 
distinction between the Roman and the Persian xaréxovres dpiOudv conj. Nauck.) These three 
constitution is rightly marked by speaking of rulers have not been identified, As to the third 
the Roman emperor as a leader of free-born line, Alexandre (altering vetxos into vixos) says: 
men, and the Persian king as a master of slaves; ‘Aperte nomen aliquod intelligendum victoriae 
though the Jew, a slave under either ruler, affine, ut Nicias, Nicetas, Nicephorus,’ etc. 
prefers the good master to the bad. But what can be meant by 7d werwyupov? ‘The 


Kat rére rpeis Bacidels em’ dyad Telxea ‘Puuns 
Eccovra, dvo uev Mpwrov apiOuay KaréxorTes, 
els d¢ hépwv vetxos Td weTwvupmov old ep ovdels. 
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Probably then, in XIV. 309, érr@vupoy is intended as a hint that the word 
which it qualifies, #yeuovncev, gives the initial of the ruler’s name, i.e. that the 


name begins with 7-. 


It is a riddle, the answer to which is ‘Hpda«Xevos. And 


in the following line, if airés is the true reading, it might perhaps not be too 
fanciful to see in the words BovAds .. . avTos EXioowr a suggestion of Heraclius’ 


title, avtoxpatwp." 


311: The words zroAvedpov avaxtwyv must contain the subject of the verb ; 
and the sense required may be obtained by the corrections 7oAvsdpis (Mendels- 


name that was given him in place of another 
name’? 

The line becomes much more intelligible if we 
read els 6¢ gdépwv elxoordv (sc. dpiOudv) érdvvpor, 
‘bearing the twentieth number to signify his 
name.’ We have then the three initials A, A, 
and K, 

The Sibyllist’s account of these three men 
(XIV. 247-260) suits the three rulers of 238 A.D., 
Imperator Pupienus Augustus, Imperator Bal- 
binus Augustus, and Gordianus Caesar—-at least 
if we take a’rol in 1. 250 (and consequently all 
that follows) to apply to the two Augusti only, 
the actual rulers, as opposed to the boy-Caesar, 
who was nominally associated with them. The 
writer has in this instance given the initials of 
the titles (A, A, K), instead of the personal 
names. Indeed, the words oid wep ovdels in the 
third line almost necessarily imply that it is a 
title that is spoken of. Gordianus could be said 
to bear the title Caesar ‘as no one else did’; 
for he was the only living person (besides the 
two Augusti) on whom that honour was con- 
ferred; but it would be absurd to say that he 
was named Gordianus ‘as no one else was.’ 

But it is possible to assign a more definite 
meaning to old wep ovdcis. In an Egyptian con- 
tract dated September, 238 a.p. (Papyr. Erzherzog 
Rainey, Mitthe:l, Bd. II, p. 31), the titles of these 
three rulers are given in full: L 8 adroxparopos 
Kaicapos papKou KXwd.ov mMovminvou evoeB eEuTUXOUS 
ceBacrov Kat avToKparopos Kaicapos dextuwou Katou 
kadouvov BadBewouv evoeBous evrvxous ceBacrov Ka 
MapKov avTwviov yopdtavov Tov Lepwrarov Ka.oapos. 
Gordianus was not merely Caesar, but Nobilis- 
simus Caesar ; and lepwraros is here substituted 
for the Latin nobzlissimus. (Cf. rov yevyacorarov 
Ka. emipaveorarov Kkatcapos, of the younger Philip- 
pus, ina document of 251 A.D., 7b.) The words 
oid wep ovdeis, then, are probably the Sibyllist’s 
equivalent for the superlative adjective of the 
official title. 

For another instance of the indication of titles 
by numerals, see XIII. 21-5: adrixa 8’ adr’ dpte 
dilordppupos alyunrys te | éx Luplns mpopavels, 
Apeos éBos, év te kal vim | Kaloaps, wal eice 
(répce., Alex.) macav x@dva+ rotvoua 5 adrois | 
éx (@v, Alex.) wéXer’ dpdorépocw * él mpwrov 
keikborov | mévr’ (mév6’, Alex.) éxarovrddes eict 


TeGequévac. The context makes it certain that 
the two Philippi, father and son, are the persons 
meant. The initials indicated are A® and K®. 
Does A stand for Avyoveros or Atroxpdrwp? In 
two documents, dated 246 a.p, (Erzh. Rainer, ib. 
p. 25) the titles stand thus; avdroxparopos xa:oapos 
fh. tovdkcou ideo €. €. Kai uw. covdkiov Piduewmov Tov 
yevva.oratrou Kat emig@aveorarou Kaioapos ceBacTwr. 
Cf. C. I. G. 5010, Twv Kupiwv nuwv giturrwv 
geBacrwy. Both father and son then are ceSacrol 
—i.e. Augusti: but the father alone is adro- 
kpatwp. Hence the initials given by the Sibyllist 
must be taken as standing for Ad’roxpdrwp Piur- 
mos and Kaicap Pikirmos. (The son’s title Caesar 
is also given in full in 1, 23 of the Sibylline text ; 
but as it would be superfluous to give it twice 
over, and the phrase in which it occurs is unin- 
telligible, the word Kaicag is probably a marginal 
explanation which has made its way into the 
text. Read e.g.”Apns for Kaicap:.) 

Accordingly, the A, A, and K. of XIV. 248-9 
may be taken as representing Avroxpdtwp (IIov- 
minvés), AvUToxpdtwp (Bad Setvos), and (6 iepwraros) 
Kaicap (Ll'opdc:avds). 

Now at the beginning of XIII. there is a gap 
in the prophetic chronicle, extending from the 
death of Alexander Severus in 235 A.D. to the 
beginning of the Persian War of Gordianus in 
241 A,D. Between these two points we have only 
a few detached verses (XIII. 7-12), which may 
be referred to the reign of Maximinus, 235-8 A.D. 
That which is missing, then, between ll. 12 and 
13 of Book XIII. is an account of the ephemeral 
reign of Pupienus and Balbinus and the acces- 
sion of Gordianus; and that is precisely what 
we find in XIV. 247-60. It therefore seems 
almost certain that XIV. 247-60 originally stood 
between XIII, 12 and XIII. 13. The paragraph 
accidentally slipped out of its proper place, but 
was preserved as a detached fragment, and was 
ultimately written in, with other detached frag- 
ments, at the end of the continuous chronicle. 

1 For a paraphrase of avroxpdtwp, cf. aldec- 
Oapev Td THY ‘Pwyalwv adtodéororov Kpdros, in a 
speech of Heraclius in Theophanes (ed. De Boor, 
I. p. 307), which is evidently borrowed from an 
iambic poem—probably a lost poem of Georg. 
Pisid. (Bury, II. 231, n. 1). In the original, 
perhaps, aldeiade ‘Pans avtodéomorov xpdros. 
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sohn) avdxrwp (Meineke). The wise ruler who subdues Heraclius is Chosroes, 
the xedvos dvak of 1. 280. 

Translate, ‘For then at last shall he bow his neck beneath the yoke of 
bondage, he who till then, as fits his name, was Head of free-born men, and 
was wont before to ply his counsels uncontrolled, a mighty theme of song : 
such servitude shall the wise king impose.’ 


WALTER Scorrt. 


1 KEBLE Roap, Oxrorp, 


(To be continued.) 
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Octogesa.—Those who have read the First Commentary of Caesar’s 
Civil War will remember that the theatre of the campaign which he con- 
ducted against Afranius and Petreius extended from a point on the Segre 
twenty-two Roman miles above Ilerda (Lerida) to the mountains which close 
on the north the valley of the Ebro. The earlier operations took place in 
the neighbourhood of Ilerda and on either side of the upper reaches of the 
Segre; the later in the country between Ilerda and the mountains. Thanks 
to Stoffel, the topography of the earlier operations is determined fairly well : 
that of the later, especially the position of Octogesa, is still uncertain. 
Caesar’s camp was about five furlongs west of Ilerda; the Pompeian camp 
was on a ridge half a mile south of his. 

The aspect of the country which extends southward from Lerida towards 
the Ebro is weirdly sombre. Standing on the outskirts of the quaint old 
town, one gazes upon a dark red chaos—hazily red beneath the dazzling sun 
—low rugged hills, precipitous bluffs, contracted plains, valleys, all bounded 
by the long line of the distant range; and far away on the right front one 
solitary mountain, outlined as sharply as the Wrekin or Schiehallion, con- 
strains the eye that has once discerned it to look again and again. Moving 
along the road towards Llardecans and Mayals, you traverse a few miles 
of nearly level ground; then, climbing, descending, speeding across rolling 
dusty plain, you pass grim hamlets of sun-dried mud, steep rocky declivities, 
truncated knolls; and though here and there olive-trees or rows of low green 
vines relieve the prevailing colours—grey passing into ochre, ochre into 
yellowish red or dull maroon—not one meadow is to be seen: everywhere the 
landscape is patchy: it is a thirsty land. In France and Belgium and 
Germany, here and there in Switzerland and Italy, even, however rarely, in 
Northern Africa, there are spots where an English traveller might fancy that 
he was at home; but if he awoke to find himself near Lerida, he could not be 
persuaded that he was in any other land than Spain. 

Octogesa is mentioned only by Caesar. After the course of events turned 
in his favour, Pompey’s lieutenants determined to abandon their position near 
Ilerda and to transfer the war to Celtiberia. Accordingly they ordered 
barges to be searched for along the line of the Ebro and to be brought to 
Octogesa, which Caesar describes as ‘a stronghold situated on the Ebro, 
thirty miles! from the [Pompeian] camp.’ Here they ordered a pontoon 

1 The MS. reading is XX. With Stoffel and Roman miles in a straight line from the site of 


Meusel I accept von Géler’s emendation, XXX; the camp. 
for the nearest point on the Ebro is twenty-five 
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bridge to be built, and, transporting two legions across the Segre by the 
permanent bridge at Ilerda, they constructed a new camp.’ Caesar had 
meantime been engaged in diverting the waters of the Segre above Ilerda, in 
order to render it fordable. When he learned that the bridge at Octogesa was 
in process of construction, and that the Pompeians had crossed the Segre, he 
pushed on the work of diverting the water with such vigour that at the end of 
a day and a night his cavalry were able to cross; but the infantry who 
attempted to follow their example had only their shoulders above water, and 
were prevented from advancing by the swift current. Presently it was 
reported that the bridge at Octogesa was almost finished ; and almost simul- 
taneously a ford was discovered on the Segre.2 Thereupon the Pompeians 
brought the rest of their forces across, and, leaving two auxiliary cohorts to 
hold Ilerda, marched in the third watch—between midnight and 2 a.m.— 
towards Octogesa. Caesar followed the only course open. His cavalry 
immediately forded the Segre and proceeded to harass the Pompeian rear- 
guard. As soon as day broke their movements were discernible from high 
ground adjoining Caesar’s camp. The Pompeians were being hard pressed : 
sometimes the rearmost companies merely withstood the cavalry ; sometimes 
the cohorts that composed the rearguard all charged simultaneously,® and beat 
off their tormentors, but so soon as they resumed their march the cavalry 
renewed the pursuit. Thus the progress of the column was constantly 
retarded. Caesar’s infantry became greatly excited, and urged their officers to 
assure him that they could and would ford the stream. He consented to 
their making the attempt. All the men who were considered too weak or too 
timid for such a hazard were left behind along with one legion to guard the 
camp; the remaining five succeeded in crossing the stream, and although the 
passage took a long time and the men had to march six (?) miles before they 
reached the point where the march of the Pompeians had begun,‘ they came 
up with them before the ninth hour,—about 2.30 P.M.® 
When Afranius descried Caesar’s infantry he took up a position 01 high 
ground and formed line of battle. Caesar allowed his men to rest ; but as soon 
as the Pompeians began to move on he followed. Afranius was anxious to 
get into the mountainous country in front of him, knowing that while he 
would there be secure from the attacks of Caesar’s cavalry, he would also be 


1 B.C. i. 61, 2-4. 2 Ib. 61. six miles more than he would have done if he 


3 Ib. 64, 2. Stoffel (Hist. de Jules César, i. 274), 
differing from von Gdler, believes that univer- 
sarum cohortium means the cohorts ‘du gros de 
l'armée,’ not merely those of the rearguard. I 
agree with von Goler. Such a charge as Stoffel 
imagines would have been not only unnecessary 
but in that country impossible, and, even if it 
could have been made, would have involved 
prodigious waste of time. 

4 Caesar says (B.C. i. 64, 8) that the detour 
which he was obliged to make added six miles 
to his march. If he means that he marched 


had been able to cross the Segre by the perma- 
nent bridge, and if he crossed at the point which 
Stoffel indicates—two kilometres above the per- 
manent bridge—his statement is an exaggera- 
tion: the additional march was not much more 
than two Roman miles. Indeed, the distance 
which he marched (according to Stoffel’s map) 
before he reached the point where the march of 
Afranius had begun, was barely four miles and 
a half, 
5 B.C. i. 63-4. 
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able, by posting detachments in the defiles, to bar the progress of the infantry 
and to transport his own army securely across the Ebro. But before he could 
reach the mountains he would have to march five miles. His troops were 
exhausted by twelve hours’ tramping and fighting, and he therefore encamped 
for the night sooner than he had intended. Caesar encamped likewise, on 
a hill hard by. Next day Petreius and Caesar both ascertained by recon- 
naissance that between their respective positions and the mountains there 
extended for five miles comparatively level ground, and that whoever reached 
the mountains first would be able to bar the advance of his enemy without 
difficulty." I have rendered Caesar’s words—(V milia passuum proxima 
intercedere) ttineris campestris—by ‘comparatively level ground,’ because, as 
the context” and the map show, and as I learned by personal exploration, the 
ground was not in any sense a plain: it could only be called campestris by 
comparison with the mountains which hem in the valley of the Ebro. 

The Pompeians were between Caesar and the Ebro, and commanded the 
roads that led to Octogesa.* Accordingly Caesar moved in a direction which 
led them to believe that he was returning to Ilerda; but presently, winding 
round eastward and then southward, he pushed on through a trackless region 
towards the mountains. As soon as the Pompeians noticed this turning 
movement, and saw that Caesar’s vanguard had got past the latitude of the 
camp which they had just quitted, they hastened on, leaving a few cohorts to 
guard their camp, by the direct route leading to the Ebro. Caesar’s troops 
had to cross wide valleys where marching was difficult, and in many places to 
clamber, helping one another, up steep rocks; but as the Pompeians were also 
delayed by the attacks of Caesar’s cavalry, Caesar moved faster, and, emerging 
from the rocky ground, formed line of battle in a plain between his enemy and 
the mountains. Afranius thereupon occupied a hill. In full view of both 
armies there was a ‘very high mountain’ (montem, qui erat in conspectu omnium 
excelsissimus). Afranius sent four cohorts of Spanish targeteers at full 
speed to seize it, intending to follow with his whole army and, quitting the 
direct road, abandoning his baggage, to reach Octogesa by moving over high 
ground; but Caesar’s cavalry instantly charged the targeteers, surrounded, 
and destroyed them.‘ 

Octogesa was identified by Stoffel® and by earlier writers® with Mequinenza, 
a strong place on the north bank of the Ebro, immediately west of its junction 
with the Segre. Stoffel premised that the mountain which the targeteers tried 
to seize was Monmaneu, about four miles east-north-east of Mequinenza, whence 
he inferred, first, that the direct road to the Ebro, which Afranius had intended 
to follow and from which he was cut off by Caesar’s turning movement, was 
the road that led through a defile to Ribarroja; secondly, that as Afranius 
intended to adopt a new route (mutato itinere’) and to reach Octogesa by 

1 B.C., i, 65-6. # Ib. i. 68-70. 


2 Ib. 65, 2, compared with 68, 2 and 79, I-3. 5 Guerre civile, i, 272-3. 
3 Ib, 68, 1. 6 Ib. 7 B.C. i. 70, 4. 
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moving over high ground (tugis*), and as the only route that leads along a 
ridge from Monmaneu to the Ebro is that which follows the crest of the Sierra 
de Campells, Octogesa must have been situated at the termination of this 
route, that is, on the site of Mequinenza. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Stoffel was right in identifying the 
high mountain with Monmaneu. This mountain, which is 491 metres, or 
1,611 feet, high, is the only one in the whole country between Lerida and the 
Ebro which corresponds with Caesar’s description,—smontem, qui erat in conspectu 
omnium excelsissimus. Viewed from Lerida, fifteen miles away, it is as con- 
spicuous as it was to the armies of Afranius and Caesar; and in the vast 
landscape it is the feature which, first and last, enchains attention. Rudolf 
Schneider, in his review? of Stoffel’s Guerre civile, maintained that there were 
other mountains as conspicuous, near Granadella; but he would never have 
made such an assertion if he had visited the theatre of the campaign. On the 
ist of May, 1914, I travelled in a motor-car*® from Lerida, by way of Sarroca 
and Llardecans, to Mayals, about five miles east by south of Monmaneu, and 
thence through Llardecans to Granadella ;* and, except Monmaneu, I could not 
see any mountain that could by any stretch of imagination be identified with 
the one which Afranius tried to seize. It follows, as Stoffel says, that the 
direct road, leading to the Ebro, which Caesar barred against Afranius was the 
road that led through the defile of Ribarroja; and, since he used the plural, 
ttinera, he may perhaps have been thinking also of another road which runs 
through Almatret to the same place. But it does not follow that Octogesa was 
identical with Mequinenza. For Ribarroja, by way of which Stoffel supposes 
that Petreius had intended to march to Octogesa, is nearly fifteen miles from 
Mequinenza by the shortest road ;® and if we may suppose that he had any 
reason for choosing to make such a detour, we may as reasonably suppose that 
when he found himself cut off from the direct route to Ribarroja, he intended, 
as a last resource, to reach Ribarroja by way of the Sierra de Campells. 
Moreover, various other considerations prove that Octogesa was not on the 
site of Mequinenza. If it was, why did not Afranius march thither by the 
shortest road,—down the right bank of the Segre? Because, says Stoffel,® this 
road traversed level ground, where Afranius would have been even more 
harassed by Caesar’s cavalry than he actually was. Very well; but why did 
not Afranius originally make for Monmaneu and the Sierra de Campells instead 


* B.., 1. 9, & 

2 Jahvesberichte d. philol. Veveins zu Bevlin 
(Zeitschr. f. d. Gymnasialwesen), 1888, p. 332. Cf. 
R. Schneider's Jlerda, 1886, pp. 36-8. 

3 The car was placed at my disposal by Mr. 
F. W. Abbot, General Manager of the Ebro 
Irrigation and Power Company, Limited. I 
take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
not only to him, but also to his secretary, Mr. 
F. M. Dorrington ; to Mr. Gatwood, who accom- 
panied me and interpreted my directions to the 


Spanish chauffeur; to Mr. Herbert Lycett ; and 
to Mr. J. A. Sargent, the chief engineer. 

4 I stopped the car, on account of the state 
of the road, about a mile from Granadella, and 
walked the rest of the way. 

5 Stoffel’s map (Pl. 6) shows a much longer 
road, or track, which follows the north bank of 
the Ebro from a point opposite Ribarroja to the 
mouth of the Segre. 

6 Hist, de Jules César, i. 273. 
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of attempting to go out of his way through the defile of Ribarroja, thus adding 
twenty miles and more to his march? He was not a great captain, but he 
was presumably sane. Stoffel, of course, says that he did originally intend to 
make for Monmaneu, but that when he encamped at the end of his long march 
he changed his mind. Why? Stoffel gives no reason,! nor can any be given. 
And if Octogesa and Mequinenza are one, why did not Caesar, when Afranius 
had crossed from the right to the left bank of the Segre, send a detachment 
down the right bank to destroy the bridge of boats at Octogesa? But Caesar 
himself implies that the right bank of the Segre had no interest for the last act 
of the campaign. After telling us that Afranius crossed from the right bank 
to the left in order to march to Octogesa, he goes on to say that ‘ The only 
course open to Caesar was to harass and worry the enemy’s column with his 
cavalry; for his own bridge would require him to make such a long detour 
that the enemy could reach the Ebro bya much shorter march’ (Relinquebatur 
Caesart nihil nist utt equitatu agmen aduersartorum male haberet et carperet. Pons 
enim ipsius magnum circuitum habebat, ut multo bremore itinere alli ad Hiberum 
peruentve possent.2, Surely these words suggest that Afranius intended to cross 
the Ebro below Mequinenza? Finally, there are two sentences in Caesar’s 
narrative which imply unmistakably that Octogesa was below Mequinenza: 
when he is about to describe the turning movement by which he succeeded in 
interposing his army between Afranius and the Ebro, he says that ‘the roads 
which led to Octogesa on the Ebro were commanded by the enemy’s camp’ 
(quae itinera ad Hiberum atque Octogesam pertinebant castris hostium oppositts 
tenebantur) ;* and in the next paragraph* he says that the enemy pushed on 
from their camp by the direct road to the Ebro (rectoque ad Hiberum itinere 
contendunt), namely by the road that led into the defile of Ribarroja. As the 
former passage, compared with the latter, stultified Stoffel’s identification of 
Octogesa, Meusel conjectured that Caesar wrote (quae itinera ... atque) ad 
(Octogesam ...tenebantur). Why did Meusel make this conjecture? Simply 
because he provisionally accepted Stoffel’s identification, against his own 
judgement. And the conjecture is in any case futile. The road which led to 
Octogesa, if Octogesa was Mequinenza, was not commanded by Afranius: 
will anyone believe that Caesar would have described the defile of Ribarroja 
as a road which led to a town situated at the confluence of the Ebro and the 
Segre? As well might one say that the Brighton Road leads to the confluence 
of the Medway and the Thames. 

Meusel, like Rudolf Schneider, would identify Octogesa with Flix,® a little 
town suited in a bend of the Ebro, about three miles east-south-east of Ribarroja. 


1 Stoffel merely says (i. 63) that ‘aprés avoir route than to push on towards the defile of 
été harcelés sans relache par la cavalerie, pour- Ribarroja? 
Suivis maintenant par toute l’armée ennemie et 2 B.C. i. 63, 2. 3 Jb. 68, 1. # Ib. 60, 4. 
encore éloignés d’Octogesa de plus de dix-huit 6 Rudolf Schneider (Ilevda, p. 38) was in- 
kilométres, ils ne pouvaient plus s’y porter par formed by H. Kiepert that Stoffel originally 
la route directe qui contourne le mont Maneu.’ hesitated between Flix and Ribarroja. 
Why would it have been harder to follow this 
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I do not think that this suggestion is admissible; for if it were, we should be 
obliged (admitting the identity of the mons excelsissimus with Monmaneu) to 
assume either that Afranius intended to march by way of Mayals or Llardecans 
down the valley of San Juan, or that, although he had built his bridge at Flix, 
he would have intended and have been able to cross the Ebro at Ribarroja. 
The latter alternative is obviously absurd: if the former were true, Afranius 
would certainly have continued his march along the road from Sarroca to 
Mayals or Llardecans, whereas we may infer, from his having tried to seize 
Monmaneu, that he diverged from that road towards the west, or, at all events, 
that he had intended to march down the defile of Ribarroja. 

One question remains: how did Afranius purpose to reach Octogesa 
from Monmaneu?! Either he must have hoped to be able somehow to cross 
the Ebro just below Mequinenza and the mouth of the Segre, and then to 
march by the road which leads to Fayon, and thence, crossing the Matarraiia, 
to Ribarroja; or he must have intended to gain the road which, starting from 
the western extremity of the Sierra de Campells, leads to Ribarroja through 
Almatret ; or to follow the northern bank of the Ebro;? or perhaps to diverge 
somewhere from the Sierra and move across the hills to his goal. The first 
course seems out of the question: as Afranius had built a bridge at Octogesa, 
it follows that he could not cross the river elsewhere. The second seems the 
most probable, though Afranius, who had been obliged to abandon his baggage,? 
might have marched, as Caesar had done in his turning movement, where there 
was no road. It may be objected that if Octogesa was on the site of Ribarroja, 
Caesar could easily have seized the town and destroyed the bridge before 
Afranius, marching by a circuitous route, could arrive. But when Afranius 
tried to occupy the high mountain he was wellnigh desperate; and whoever 
identifies Octogesa with Mequinenza will find himself confronted with a like 
difficulty: if Afranius had succeeded in penetrating the defile of Ribarroja, 
Caesar, by marching along the Sierra de Campells, could easily have seized 
Octogesa and destroyed the bridge. 

Apart from the identification of Octogesa, it seemed to me when I 
explored the country that Stoffel’s map of the operations between Ilerda and 
the Ebro was unobjectionable. The country through which he traces Caesar’s 
turning movement corresponds with Caesar’s description. The flanzttes,° also 
called locus aequus atque apertus,® in which Caesar, after he had completed that 
movement, formed his line of battle, was certainly the plain on the edge of 
which stands the town of Mayals. As the car sped southwards over hill and 
dale, past steep bluffs and rocky gullies, often slowing down that 1 might 


1 Perhaps his knowledge of the country was Mequinenza, he will, I think, be inclined to 
vague, for he was obliged to reconnoitre on the admit that the bridge was not opposite Octogesa, 
march (B.C. i. 66, 3); but when he chose Octo- but just below the confluence of the Segre with 
gesa as the site for his bridge, he may have the Ebro, Otherwise Afranius would evidently 
informed himself about routes. have been obliged to ford the Segre before he 
2 See p. 170, n. 5. 3 B.C. i. 70, 2. could reach Octogesa and the bridge. 

“ If anyone hereafter identifies Octogesa with 5 B.C. i. 70, 3. 6 Jb. 71, I. 
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observe better, I wondered how Caesar could have used the words ittineris 
campestris ;* but when I took up his book again I saw that he was mentally 
contrasting the country through which he had marched with the mountains 
beyond; and his own well-chosen words—walles maximae ac difficillimae, saxa 
multis locis praerupta,* magnis rupibus,> mons* and uallis aut locus decliuis,> com- 
pared with Jlocts campestribus,® ualles compared with locis superioribus,? and 
montem excelsum® (the adjective marking the contrast between a hill and the 
low ground from which it rises abruptly)—show what the country which the 
armies had to traverse before they could reach the mountains was really like. 

Anquillaria.—Curio sailed from Sicily® for Africa in the summer of 705 
(49 B.C.) with two legions and 500 cavalry, and after a voyage of two days and 
three nights landed at Anquillaria. This place, according to the Bellum ciuile, 
was twenty-two miles from Clupea, and had a roadstead, formed by two bold 
headlands (duobus eminentibus promunturtis), which in summer afforded a fairly 
commodious anchorage.” The name Clupea survives in the modern Kelibia, a 
town on the eastern coast of the peninsula that terminates in Cap Bon; but 
Clupea was about two kilometres and a quarter (one Roman mile and a half) 
east-south-east of Kelibia and just north of Ras Mostefa; for the remains of 
quays and moles are still discernible on the shore.*2 From Anquillaria Curio 
marched round the Gulf of Tunis to the river Bagradas, now called the 
Medjerda, the nearer bank of which he reached, if the original authority is 
trustworthy, in two days.* The Bagradas has shifted its course northward: 
in Caesar’s time it entered the gulf about ten Roman miles south-east of Utica. 

It has been argued that the original narrative of Curio’s campaign was not 
written by Caesar ;** but for historical purposes this question is unimportant. 
If, as I believe, the writer was Caesar, he of course worked upon a dispatch or 
dispatches furnished by officers!® who survived the campaign. 

Stoffel,?® perhaps following V. Guérin,” identified the roadstead of Anquil- 
laria with a bay about a mile wide and stretching two-thirds of a mile from 
open sea to shore, two or three miles south of Rass el Ahmar and eight 
miles in a straight line south-west of Cap Bon. Meusel?® distrusts this 
identification ; first, because the bay is not twenty-two but, as he affirms, only 
eighteen Roman miles from Clupea;! secondly, because it would have been 
impossible for Curio’s army to march to the Bagradas—distant 110 kilometres, 
or about sixty-eight English miles—in two days. Stoffel, who of course 


1 B.C, i. 66, 4. 2 Ib. 68, 2. Abschnittes uber Curios Feldzug in Afrika? 1910- 

3 Ib. 70, 3. 4 Ib. 79, 2. 5 Ib. § 3. 1911, and H. Meusel’s review in Jahresberichte 

6 7b. § 1. 7 Ib. 79, 4. 8 Ib. 80, 2. dd. philol. Veveins zu Berlin, 1913, pp. 20-21. My 

® According to Lucan (iv. 583), from Lily- view is supported by A. Klotz, Rhein. Mus., 1911, 
baeum. 10 B.C. ii. 23, 1-2. pp. 81 ff. 

" Atlas archéol. de la Tunisie, ed. E. Babelon, 15 One of them was Caesar’s able Jegatus, Re- 
R, Cagnat, and S. Reinach, Feuille xvi and  bilus (B.C. ii. 24,2; 34,4; Bell. Afr. 86, 5). 
accompanying letterpress. 3 B.C. il. 24, I. 16 Hist. de Jules César, i. 310. 

8 C. J. Tissot, Le bassin du Bagrada, etc., 1881, 17 Voyage archéol. dans larégence de Tunis, ii, 1862, 
Pp. 104-110; Bull. archéol. du Comité des travaux  p. 224. 18 See pp. 319-20 of his edition. 
hist. 1887, p. 443. 19 The distance measured along the shortest 


14, See P. Menge, Ist Caesay dey Vevrfassey des road is really just over nineteen Roman miles. 
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anticipated the second objection, tried to remove it by substituting et V dierum 
iter for biduique iter ; but Meusel rightly rejects this emendation, which, if not 
otherwise improbable, is palaeographically unsound. He suggests that Anquil- 
laria was near Aquae Calidae, now Hammam-Korbeus,! a hamlet well known 
to tourists, situated on the eastern shore of the lesser Gulf of Tunis, about 
three kilometres south of a point due east of Carthage. The distance from 
Aquae Calidae to the Bagradas was not much more than sixty kilometres; but 
Meusel admits that Aquae Calidae was thirty-two, not twenty-two, miles from 
Clupea. 

Now mere inspection of the French staff map* was enough to convince 
me that Anquillaria was nowhere near Korbeus; and when I saw that place 
the conviction deepened. The inlet formed by the two little promontories 
which one observes as one walks northward along the road from Korbeus is 
tiny: it could not have sheltered more than a small fraction of a fleet which 
must have numbered fully 100 ships.* Korbeus is shut off from the interior 
by mountains which reach the height of 419 metres (about 1,375 feet) and 
descend to the water’s edge: along the edge and in the sea close to the shore 
rocks abound; unless there was a mole, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to disembark the army; and it would have been excessively 
troublesome to transport the baggage to the plain which extends south of the 
hills. The existing road, which runs en corniche, was constructed recently ; 
and in order to ensure its safety, the overhanging mountains are faced in 
several places with masonry. Before the road was made Korbeus was not 
accessible from the south except by a path, which in the staff map of 188g is 
indicated by a line signifying ‘sentier muletier.’* Is it credible that Curio 
would have selected this spot for a landing-place when the commodious 
anchorage near Cap Bon was open to him? Is it likely that Aquae Calidae 
was also called Anquillaria? And if Korbeus itself was not Anquillaria, no 
place can be found near it which satisfies the conditions. Glancing at the 
map superficially, one might perhaps be inclined to suppose that the anchorage 
was three or four miles north of Korbeus, between the promontories called 
Rass Dourdas and Rass el Fortass; but this bay is open to the same decisive 
objections as the inlet just north of Korbeus: indeed no path leads to it, and 
there is no evidence, literary or archaeological, that there was any town 
behind it. The inlet which extends at the foot of the mountains from about 
half a mile to a mile south of Korbeus is equally inadmissible. Furthermore, 
even if we were to substitute XXXII for XXII, it would be misleading to say 


3 The fleet which Caesar assembled for his 
first expedition to Britain, and which had to 
convey an army of about the same size as 
Curio’s, numbered, besides ships of war, about 
100 Gallic transports, which were probably 
larger than Curio’s vessels (B.G. iv. 22, 3-4; 


1C, J. Tissot, Géogr. comparée de la province 
vom. a’ Afrique, i. 1884, pp. 164-9. The identity of 
Aquae Calidae with Korbeus is certain. Whether 
Aquae Calidae was identical with Carpis (or 
Carpi), or, as Tissot convincingly argues, distinct 
from it, is irrelevant to the present discussion. 


2 Carte de la Tunisie, s5455, Feuille 94, or Atlas 24, 2). 
archéol. de la Tunisie, Feuille xiv. 


4 Atlas archéol. de la Tunisie, Feuille xxi. 
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that Anquillaria, supposing that it was near Aquae Calidae, was thirty-two 
miles from Clupea. Thirty-two miles the distance is in a straight line; but 
how could the Romans have measured it in a straight line across hill and dale, 
and even if they could, what would have been the use of stating the result ? 
They measured distances along roads; and there was no direct road, not even 
a direct path, from Aquae Calidae or any place near it to Clupea. The 
distance along the tortuous paths which are traced in the staff map was at 
least forty Roman miles; and in a mountainous country routes remain 
unchanged. Again, if Anquillaria had been anywhere near the site of Korbeus, 
there would have been no point in mentioning its distance from Clupea. Let 
us see why our author did mention it. In the next sentence he tells us that 
Lucius Caesar the younger had been waiting off Clupea with ten ships of 
war to intercept Curio, but that, shrinking from an encounter with Curio’s 
numerous fleet, he ran his own trireme ashore and escaped by land to 
Hadrumetum (Sousse): then we read that Marcius Rufus, who with twelve 
galleys had convoyed Curio from Sicily, chased Lucius Caesar, but, descrying 
the stranded trireme, took it in tow and returned to Curio, who was still at 
Anquillaria. If Anquillaria was near Cap Bon, the motive for mentioning the 
distance between Anquillaria and Clupea is clear. The first objection which 
Meusel brings against Stoffel’s choice is cancelled by the similar objection 
which he himself admits against his own; and while the latter is insuperable, 
the former can perhaps be removed by supposing that XXJI was written by 
a copyist in mistake for XVIII. Moreover, as Meusel himself points out, 
biduique may well have been written in mistake for triduique. If so, Curio 
marched at the rate of thirty-six or thirty-seven kilometres—about twenty-two 
English miles—a day. This, as Meusel observes, was a remarkable feat, 
especially in June; but it seems not improbable that Curio tried to emulate 
the celerttas of his master, even when nothing was to be gained by doing so. 

It may perhaps be objected to the bay which Guérin and Stoffel selected 
that it was too close to Missua, the site of which has been identified by an 
inscription, found on the spot, with Sidi Daoud;' but ancient remains are 
visible behind the bay.? 

Tissot,? agreeing with Thomas Shaw,‘ identified Aquillaria (sic) with 
El Haouaria, which is three miles south-south-west of Cap Bon and about a 
mile from the shore. The two projecting headlands, according to Tissot, were 
Cap Bon itself and Rass el Ahmar, which is twelve kilometres (about seven 
miles and a half) west-south-west of Cap Bon: but between these two there 
are several minor promontories; and if Tissot’s choice is right, the promun- 
tuvit must surely have been the headlands on either side of the ‘ Quarries’ 
(Aatopiar), at which Agathocles landed.® This place is about nine kilometres 





1 Tissot, Géogr. comparée, i. 165; C.I.L. viii. 4 Travels... velating to... Barbary and the 
p. 129. Levant, second edition, 1757, vol. i. p. 88. 
2 Atlas archéol. de la Tunisie, Feuille viii. 5 Diodorus Siculus, xx. 6, 3. Cf. The Medi- 


3 Géogr. comparée, i. 174-5. terranean Pilot, i. 1904, p. 377. 
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further from the Bagradas than the site which Stoffel approves, and I am not 
certain that the eastern headland could be called eminens. 

The editors of the Atlas archéologique de la Tunisie — MM. Babelon, 
Cagnat, and S. Reinach—tentatively point to a little bay, less than one kilo- 
metre south of Rass el Ahmar, close to which there are ancient remains. 
‘Sous l'eau,’ they remark, ‘on distingue des murs de quais et des vestiges de 
moles.’! No doubt there was a port here; but it was not more than about 
250 yards wide,—far too small to have sheltered Curio’s fleet. 

The choice evidently lies between Stoffel’s site? and El Haouaria; and the 
former seems to me the more probable. 

The battle-field of the Bagradas.—The evidence for fixing the site of the 
battle in which Curio perished is contained in B.C. ii. 38-42. His cavalry, 
numbering about 500, marched soon after sunset from the Cornelian Camp, 
three miles east-by-south of Utica,* against Saburra, who was encamped near 
the Bagradas; surprised the enemy, of whom they killed a considerable 
number; and returned with their prisoners to meet Curio, who had followed 
them with the infantry in the fourth watch, that is, within two hours of dawn. 
When the cavalry met Curio, he had advanced six Roman miles from the 
Cornelian Camp. Marching on, he ordered the cavalry to follow him; but 
they were so tired that only 200 could obey. When Curio encountered 
Saburra he had covered sixteen Roman miles; when it became evident that 
he was defeated he attempted to occupy the hills close by, but was anticipated 
by the enemy. 

Tissot* places the battle-field where I have placed it,—on the north bank 
of the Bagradas, near the ford three miles east of Djedeida; but he thinks that 
the hills (proximzi colles®) which Curio tried to occupy were those along the crest 
of which he had moved during the earlier stage of his march. This seems to 
me impossible, for those hills terminate about eight miles north of the supposed 
battle-field : if it has been correctly determined, the hills must have been those 
called Djebel Chaouat, the plain between which and the river is an ideal field 
for a combat of cavalry. 

Stoffel® maintains that the site was only sixteen kilometres and a half 
(rather more than ten miles) from the Cornelian Camp, not far south of the 
heights along which Curio had advanced. In order to defend this theory, he 
is of course compelled to do violence to the text: instead of XVJI7 (milium) he 
substitutes an emendation of his own, XIJ. He attempts to justify this altera- 
tion by the following arguments :—if X VI were right, Curio’s cavalry, at the 
moment when he met them,® would have marched twenty-six Roman miles, 
besides fighting and looting, in one night,—a sheer impossibility; and the 

1 Letterpress accompanying Feuille viii. 


2 Stoffel coolly asserts (i. 310) that ‘Aprés la 
chute de Carthage, les Romains.. . créerent 


3 See G. Veith, Antike Schlachtfelder, etc., iii. 
1912, p. 734, and Karte 16, 
4 Le bassin du Bagrada, 1881, p. 106. 


en face de Missua, sur la pointe opposée du 5 BC. ii. 42, 1. 
croissant qui formait la rade, une ville nouvelle 6 Hist, de Jules César, i. 313-4. 
qu’ils appelérent du nom latin Anquillaria.’ 7 B.C. ii. 41, 2. 5 Ib. 30, 2. 
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200 horsemen who followed Curio to the battle would have marched thirty-six 
Roman miles before going into action. Everything is explained if in 41, I we 
substitute (confecto iam labore) equitatu for exercitu. 

Nemesis punishes the rash emendator. Having made one needless 
emendation, Stoffel was forced, in order to bolster it up, to make another. 
Remembering the words of Boeckh—‘ In general one may affirm that out of 
one hundred conjectural emendations ... not five are right ’—who will believe 
that Stoffel hit the nail on the head twice in two successive attempts? The 
cavalry had no fighting to do except butchering a number of defenceless and 
sleepy men; and, as far as we know, their loot consisted of a few prisoners. 
Stoffel finds no difficulty in believing that in 52 B.c. four legions marched 
fifty Roman miles in twenty-eight hours;* yet he requires us to believe that 
500 horsemen were so fatigued by marching eighteen Roman miles that 
300 of them could go no further! When I remember that in the pur- 
suit of Tantia Topi Colonel Holmes marched fifty-four miles across a sandy 
desert in a little over twenty-four hours,” I see no reason for disbelieving that 
the 200 horsemen who were able to follow Curio marched thirty-six Roman 
miles, more especially as their horses were then so jaded that they could 
hardly move. 

Aggar.—To determine the site of Aggar is important, not only because it 
would help us to locate three other towns—Zeta, Vaga, and Tegea—but also 
because it is essential to a full understanding of the movements that preceded 
the decisive battle of Thapsus. The data are as follows :—according to the 
author of Bellum Africanum,? Caesar marched from his camp, situated about 
six miles west of Leptis, to Aggar, which was sixteen, or, according to the 
MS. known as V (Vindobonensis), thirteen miles from the outskirts of Thapsus,‘ 
and encamped in a plain in its neighbourhood. His object in moving to Aggar 
was to procure corn, and in the surrounding estates he found an abundance of 
barley, olive oil, wine, and figs, and a little wheat. Scipio, who had been 
encamped a little to the west of Caesar’s former position, followed him along 
the crest of a ridge, encamped six miles from his camp and evidently west of 
it, and sent two legions in quest of corn to Zeta, ten miles westward or north- 
westward from his own camp and eighteen miles from Caesar’s.2 On hearing 
of this move, Caesar constructed a new camp on a hill, left a detachment 
to hold it, marched past Scipio’s camp, and took possession of Zeta. He 
attempted to attack Scipio’s legions while they were engaged near Zeta in 
foraging, but was deterred from doing so by the approach of reinforcements. 
Thereupon he returned, encountering strong opposition from Labienus and 
Afranius, to his camp near Aggar.®© Some days later he marched from Aggar 
—or rather, as the author doubtless means, from his camp near Aggar—to the 
outskirts of Thapsus. Scipio and Juba followed him, marching on high 


' BAG. vii. 40-1. 3 63, 1; 67; 79, 2. 4 Bell, Afr. 79, 2. 
2 Rice Holmes, Hist. of the Indian Mutiny, fifth 5 Ib, 68, 1. 6 Ib. 68, 2; 69-70. 
edition (reprint of 1913), p. 548. 
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ground, and established two separate camps eight miles from Thapsus. 
Scipio, finding himself prevented by Caesar’s piquets from relieving Thapsus, 
turned backward, marched round the western side of the salt marsh of 
Moknine, and, entering the isthmus which separated it on the north from the 
sea (itineve supra stagnum .. . confecto), encamped one Roman mile and a half 
from Caesar’s camp and close to the shore.’ 

Stoffel locates Aggar about two miles south of Lemta and one kilometre 
north-west of Kasser Helal, on a site where traces of an ancient town have 
been discovered.” With characteristic dogmatism he asserts that military 
reasons establish this identification, and with characteristic contempt for 
civilian readers he omits to explain them. Whatever their value may be, 
Captain Veith, as we shall presently see, rejects them. Meanwhile it is 
sufficient to say that they are at variance with the statement that Scipio 
followed Caesar when the latter marched from Aggar to Thapsus. For if 
Stoffel’s location of Aggar is right, Caesar evidently marched from Aggar along 
the northern edge of the marsh of Moknine; and Scipio in the first instance 
evidently marched along its southern side. Besides, Aggar, as we have seen, 
was sixteen, or perhaps thirteen, Roman miles from the outskirts of Thapsus, 
whereas the site which Stoffel identified with that of Aggar is only ten Roman 
miles from Thapsus itself; and accordingly Stoffel, submissively followed by 
Rudolf Schneider, substituted X for XVJ. 

Tissot,* who saw that Scipio must have followed Caesar, located Aggar at 
Beni Hassan, eleven kilometres (about seven miles) west of the marsh of 
Moknine. He of course supposed that Caesar marched for Thapsus round 
the northern side of the marsh, and that Scipio, following him, encamped at 
Sokrine, which is about eight Roman miles west of Thapsus. But this 
assumption compelled him to mistranslate the words supra stagnum.® He 
argued that when Scipio found himself barred by Caesar’s piquets, he turned 
back and marched round the southern side of the march. 

Captain Veith places Aggar about four kilometres, or two miles and a 
half, north of Ksour es Saf,° which is fifteen Roman miles, in a straight line, 
south of Thapsus; and this view, so far as I can at present see, is unas- 
sailable. 

T. KicE HOLMEs. 


1 Bell. Afr. 79, 2—8o, 3. more than two kilometres north of Ksour es 
2 Hist. de Jules César, ii. 280. Saf; and the site which he selects for Caesar's 
3 Ib. p. 297. * Géogr. comparée, etc. ii. 744. second camp is about the same distance west 
5 Bell. Afr. 80, 3. of it. He gives various reasons, besides those 
6 Antike Schiachtfelder, etc., iii. 811-19. Accord- which occurred to me, for rejecting Stoflel’s 


ing to Veith’s map (Karte 20), Aggar is little theory. 
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NOTE ON SENECA. 
Nat. Quaest. p. 76. 17 sqq. (Gercke). 


GERCKE reads with the MSS. A and E: ‘haec adhuc Etruscis philoso- 
phisque communia sunt: in illo dissentiunt quod fulmina a Ioue (“ fulmina 
nouem”’ the best MSS.) dicunt mitti et tres illi (om. A) manubias dant.’ Mr. 
Garrod (C.Q. vol. VIII. No. 4, p. 281) remarks that the soundness of ‘ nouem ’ 
is clinched by the passage he cites from Pliny, N.H. II. 138. But the sugges- 
tion he bases on this—to alter ‘illi’ to ‘ loui’—seems unsatisfactory, as ‘ mitti’ 
in the first clause is left in crying need of a governing agent; ‘ Ioui’ comes in 
too late in the sentence, and the whole is given an awkward turn that Seneca 
surely could and would have avoided—by writing ‘ fulmina <a Ioue> nouem 
dicunt mitti.” Even if ‘a Ioue’ is merely a conjecture of the A family, as 
Mr. Garrod seems to hold, it is a conjecture good enough to pass muster. 
Perhaps copyists then dropped ‘ illi’ from a feeling that it was needless after 
‘a Ioue.’ But construction practically demands it. 

R. J. SHACKLE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 











NOTES ON LUCAN IV. 


Vv. 134-140. 


Sic Venetus stagnante Pado fusoque Britannus 
nauigat oceano; sic, cum tenet omnia Nilus, 
conseritur bibula Memphitis cumba papyro. 
his ratibus traiecta manus festinat utrimque 
succisum curuare nemus, fluuiique ferocis 
incrementa timens non primis robora ripis 
imposuit, medios pontem distendit in agros. 


THE subject of these lines may be found in Caes. B.C. I. 54, from which 
they are in part derived, though probably at second hand. The reference is 
to Caesar’s tactics after the floods in the plain around Ilerda. He built a 
number of coracles after the British fashion, and had them conveyed to a point 
on the right bank of the Sicoris, twenty-two miles from his camp. In these 
boats he sent a number of men across the river, who fortified some rising 
ground. Then he sent a legion across and started the building of a bridge 
from both sides at once: huc legionem postea tratecit atque ex utraque parte pontem 
institutum biduo perfecit. 

It is somewhat surprising that the meaning of fuso oceano appears to have 
escaped all the commentators. The context shows that the reference is to 
flooded land. When the Po is in flood the Venetian uses boats to traverse 
the submerged part of the country, so does the Egyptian when the Nile over- 
flows its banks, and so does the Briton when the low-lying coast is invaded 
by the sea. The meaning of fuso oceano is indicated by I. 410, cum funditur 
ingens | oceanus, uel cum refugis se fluctibus aufert, where the reference is to the 
tides of the Gallic coast. Fuso, then =superfuso. 

Vv. 137, 138 are difficult, but if the text is sound only one interpretation 
seems possible. The meaning of utrimque is shown by Caesar’s ex utraque 
parte, quoted above. A detachment crosses in the coracles, and cuts down the 
trees which they find on the farther bank. Some of the timber is carried over 
to Caesar’s side of the river, and the building of the bridge is begun from both 
ends. Swccisum nemus=succisas arbores (nemorts); there are, of course, many 
parallels to this use. Curuare must mean ‘to form into a curved (or “ arched ”’) 
shape.’ It is most improbable that Caesar’s bridge was of such a shape, but 
that does not matter. This explanation is given by a few of the older editors, 
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NOTES ON LUCAN IV. 181 


and I should not have said anything about the passage were it not that the 
interpretation (partly new) suggested by Haskins has been adopted in the - 
latest commentary, that of Francken. Haskins’ note reads thus: 

succisum cuvuave nemus, ‘to hack and bend down trees.’ This probably means 


that they first cut the trunk half through with the axe, and then break it 
off by bending it over by ropes. 


This method of felling trees was certainly known to the Romans; cf. Ov. 
Met. VIII. 774 sqq. labefactaque tandem | ictibus innumeris adductaque funibus 
arbor | corruwt. But if we adopt this interpretation we shall make Lucan 
say, ‘a band of men crossed to the other bank and hastened to fell the trees 
on both banks. Francken is not blind to the difficulty, and tries to wriggle out 
of it by saying that the expression is a loose one, for ‘traiecta manu ab hac 
et altera, quae remanserat, festinatum est.’ I venture to think that what 
Francken is content to explain as ‘dicta licenter’ will seem to most readers to 
be impossible; moreover, the assumption of ‘ altera (manus) quae permanserat ’ 
is quite gratuitous, and is certainly not borne out by Caesar’s account. We 
have, in short, to choose between an impossibility plus a doubtful use of curuare 
and an intelligible statement plus a reasonable use of curuare. 


Vv. 167-9. 


Lucan gives a very meagre account of the operations related in Caes. 
B.C. I. 61-68, and the little that he gives is not wholly consistent with Caesar’s 
narrative, as a comparison of vv. 148-156 with Caes. cc. 64 sq., will clearly 
show. At v. 157 begins an account of the attempt of Afranius and Petreius to 
make their way through the mountainous regions where pursuit will be 
difficult, where tutae . . . opaco anfractu latuere uiae (vv. 159 sq.). By reaching 
this passage the Pompeians will be able to shift the struggle terrarum in deuia 
. +. Inque feras gentes (vv. 161 sq.; cf. vv. 145 sqq. and Caes. B. C. I. 61.2 and 3, 
65. 3 and 4). This is the last thing that Caesar desires, so he gives hasty 
orders for his troops to head off the enemy. 


dixit et ad montes tendentem praeuenit hostem. 167 
illic exiguo paulum distantia uallo 
castra locant. 


It is hardly possible to congratulate the editors on their treatment of 
these lines; Oudendorp seems to be the only one who has a glimmering of 
the meaning, and even he hesitates to adopt the correct interpretation. 
Exiguo paulum distantia uallo must, we are told, mean that the two camps are 
very close to one another, and ‘slightly separated by a small rampart’ must be 
Lucan’s way of saying ‘with only a small distance between the ramparts!’ 
Compared with this, the interpretation mentioned toward the end of the last 
note is a model of reasonableness. Lucan, it appears, may say what he likes, 
but only his editors can tell what he means! A few commentators, it is true, 
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have felt qualms, and have preferred to read exigua ualle. Thus does one 
error lead to another! One might ask in passing why Lucan was not content 
with exigua distantia ualle ; paulum is a good deal worse than superfluous. But 
there is no need to alter the text; distantia = distant from one another, and 
exiguo uallo is Ablative of Description qualifying castra. Both forces come up 
in hot haste and throw up hasty defences, ‘camps with meagre rampart,’ at a 
very short distance from one another (paulum distantia). If v. 168 had been 
written by Virgil, the order of the words might have favoured (but would not 
have necessitated) our taking exiguo uallo with distantia ; in the case of Lucan 
arguments based on the order of words have a very flimsy foundation. 
Vv. 228-231. 


hostes nempe meos sceleri iurata nefando 
sacramenta tenent; at uobis uilior hoc est 
uestra fides, quod pro causa pugnantibus aequa 
et ueniam sperare licet. 


Petreius is upbraiding his soldiers for mingling in friendly intercourse with 
the enemy and showing willingness to make peace and to trust to Caesar’s 
indulgence. The sense of the passage has been more or less seriously mis- 
understood by commentators. Francken takes sceleyt to be a term of abuse 
applied to Caesar. This interpretation seems unnatural and unnecessary. In 
Stat. Theb. II. 491 we find plebs ferro iurata (cf. IV. 305 iurataque pectora Marti, 
i.e. bello), where the Dative has the same meaning as 7 with the Accusative 
has in Luc. IX. 850, in gladios iurata manus (cf. Ov. Met. XIII. 50 iuratus in 
arma). In the present passage we have the same Dative with iuratus used in 
a Passive sense. 

Haskins falls into a misunderstanding of another kind; nempe, he says, 
is equivalent to at enim, and the sentence means ‘ but you say my enemies are 
bound by a sworn oath to accursed crime.’ This rendering misses the whole 
point of the passage. Tenent is emphatic; the meaning is, ‘ my foes remain 
loyal to their oath of fealty, an oath which pledges them to unspeakable 
crime.’ The next sentence is in direct contrast, and here again the sense has 
often been missed. Haskins translates thus: ‘but by you your own honour 
is held of less account for this reason, in that fighting for a just cause you may 
even hope for mercy ’; and he adds the explanation, ‘1.e., if you are defeated ; 
Caesar’s soldiers, owing to the badness of their cause, could not hope for it.’ 
This is surely a strange notion; if a wicked enemy proves victorious, is he 
likely to be merciful to his opponents on the ground that their cause was 
righteous? But Petreius is not thinking of the consequences of a future 
defeat. What troubles him is the fact that his soldiers are willing to submit 
to Caesar without further fighting (see the previous part of his speech, 
especially vv. 213-219), and to ask for pardon—yea, pardon (et uentam), as 
if they had done wrong in supporting Pompey, pardon, ‘though fighting for 
a just cause.’ The meaning of the passage, then, is—‘ In truth my foes keep 
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their oath, which pledges them to unspeakable crime, while ye hold your 
allegiance more lightly because ye may hope for pardon—pardon, forsooth, 
when ye are fighting in a righteous cause.’ Pro causa pugnantibus aequa is 
purposely put in the quod-clause next to e¢ ueniam, but it also, of course, 
furnishes a contrast to scelert tuvata nefando; the Pompeians with a righteous 
cause are less loyal than the Caesarians with a wicked one. 

The last sentence may be illustrated by II. 519-521, poenarum extremum 
ciut, quod castra secutus | sit patriae Magnumque ducem totumque senatum, | 
ignoscl. 

It may be worth while (as the commentators do not notice it) to call 
attention to the bitter gibe conveyed by meos—not nostros; the soldiers have 
made friends with the enemy, and only the leader remains faithful. 


Vv. 303 sq. 
tunc exhausta super multo sudore iuuentus 
extrahitur duris silicum lassata metallis. 


In the search for water pits are dug to a great depth, but the search is 
vain, and the wearied soldiers are drawn up to the surface. Super, which 
suggests the padding of modern schoolboy-verses, has been subjected to all 
sorts of desperate interpretations. According to Lucan’s account of the depth 
of the pits, it is clear that the men must have been dragged up by ropes; 
indeed duris silicum lassata metallis may refer to their experience as they were 
being dragged up; otherwise we have a somewhat clumsy pleonasm, exhausta— 
lassata. As the ropes were worked from above, super may be =desuper, as often 
in poetry. 


Vv. 398-401. The soldiers of Afranius and Petreius are allowed by Caesar 
to return home and settle quietly on the land. 


hoc quoque securis oneris Fortuna remisit, 
sollicitus menti quod abest fauor: ille salutis 
est auctor, dux ille fuit. sic proelia soli 
felices nullo spectant ciuilia uoto. 


Oneris goes with hoc. Pauor for fauor V—an obvious emendation. Line 399 
has not, I think, been correctly explained. Haskins reads fauor, but translates 
pauor; Francken gives the meaning as ‘quod in suam terram reduces nemini 
eratiam debent (ut debent coloni deducti beneficio aliquo)’—an extremely 
far-fetched explanation. Sollicitus fawor denotes the anxieties of partisanship. 
The dictionaries supply plenty of examples of this use of fawor, and many more 
could be given from Lucan and other writers. The following words explain 
the meaning clearly. The old soldiers feel kindly towards Caesar for sparing 
their lives, and towards Pompey as the leader for whom they had fought ; thus 
they do not care which of the two wins: sic proelia soli | felices nullo spectant 


ciuilia uoto. 
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Hosius puts tlle 
unnecessary. 


. . . fuit within quotation-marks, but this seems quite 


Vv. 507 sq. 
temptare parabunt 
foederibus turpique uolent corrumpere uita. 
The succeeding words show that we must punctuate wita ? 


Vv. 615 sq. 
ille parum fidens pedibus contingere matrem 
auxilium membris calidas infudit harenas. 


This is said of Antaeus in his contest with Hercules. The Pres. Inf. with 
fidens has been explained in very doubtful ways. It is surely equal to se with 
a Fut. Inf. Antaeus does not feel sure that he will be able to keep in contact 
with Mother Earth; he therefore pours sand upon his body, so that some 
small portion of earth might cling to him throughout the struggle. Fidere is 
similarly used with a Pres. Inf. in Stat. Theb. IX. 848. It seems to be a rare 
construction, and indeed even the Accusative and the Fut. Inf., found in 
Luc. V. 577, is by no means common. In Stat. Theb. VI. 842 sq. we find 
inde haec audax fiducta tantum | Oenidae superare parem. This use of the Pres. 
Inf. is, of course, frequent in poetry with such verbs as spferare (Luc. V. 503, 
VI. 584 sqq.), sbondere, promittere, and even in prose it is regular with polliceri. 
In Stat. Theb. II. 199 sq. we find a combination of the two constructions. 
auxiliogue futurum | et patrits spondet reduces inducere regnis. 


Vv. 715-9. Curio has just defeated Varus in Africa. 


tristia sed postquam superati proelia Vari 
sunt audita Iubae, laetus, quod gloria belli 
sit rebus seruata suis, rapit agmina furtim, 
obscuratque suam per iussa silentia famam, 
hoc solum metuens incauto ab hoste timeri. 


I have written vy. 719 as it is given in nearly all the chief MSS. Hosius 
reads incauto ex hoste uideri, but utdert (Z) is surely a ridiculus mus, and must 
be a gloss or a rash ‘emendation,—indeed any student of the text of Lucan 
might have guessed that some such reading would be given in at least one of 
the MSS.; the only wonder is that we do not find some more of the same sort, 
e.g. perire or domari! The expression metuens timert was perhaps suggested by 
Lucan’s uncle (Sen. Ag. 73, metut cupiunt metuique timent), but our poet develops 
it in a fashion which was sure to win the applause of his contemporaries, and 
which became popular with posterity. Perhaps the best commentary on it is 
supplied by Claud. Stzl. I. 341 sqq.: 


ne timeare times, et, quem uindicta manebat, 
desperare uetas. quantum fiducia nobis 
profuit hostilis ! 


Grotius and Francken compare Paneg. XI. (XII.) 35. 2: quo quidem maxime 
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tuus gaudebat exercitus, cum se ultro utderet lacesst; qui nihil magis tiumuerat 
quam timert. 

But a very puzzling question remains. The reading incauto ab hoste cannot 
be approved, as Lucan nowhere else shortens, instead of eliding, a long vowel. 
Various readings have been suggested, but only two seem to have any proba- 
bility. The first is a conjecture of Grotius, which has found much favour 
with his successors, incautus ab hoste. The meaning will then be, ‘fearing 
only that through rashness he might be feared by the foe,’ i.e. that he might 
put the enemy on his guard. The other possible reading is found as a 
correction in a few MSS., incauto ex hoste. Editors who have adopted it have 
been reduced to ludicrous straits in their efforts to explain incauto ex hoste 
timert (or wideri). If they had read Bentley’s note carefully they would have 
had the difficulty solved before their eyes; incauto ex hoste must be taken with 
the previous words, as Bentley indicates by putting a comma after hoste. The 
emphasis thus thrown upon the solitary ¢timert is a point in favour of reading ex. 

Francken thinks that ex is a mere conjecture, made for metrical reasons 
after incautus had been changed to incauto. It seems, however, at least as 
likely that ex was changed to ab by someone who, like the editors mentioned 
above, construed ex with timerz. But the fact that all good manuscript 
authority is in favour of ab, coupled with the fact that zucautus is devoid of 
ancient authority, may warrant a suspicion that neither zmcauto ex nor incautus 
ab is what Lucan wrote. I venture to suggest that he wrote tincauto iam. 
Elision is, of course, quite common with zam, and in Lucan’s two examples 
(II. 217, III. 752) the word occupies the same place in the line as it would 
occupy here. If incauto 14 became incauto a, the change to ab would naturally 
follow. The reading suggested has the great advantage of elucidating the 
meaning of incauto, which has been the subject of much dispute, as a reference 
to Oudendorp’s edition will show. Curio was at first very much afraid of 
Iuba (v. 694, hac igitur regis trepidat 1am Curio fama), but he at last decides 
that his timidity was working havoc with his cause (vv. 699 sqq. languida 
segmt | cernit cuncta metu nocturnaque munia ualli | desolata fuga), and resolves to 
adopt a bolder policy: ‘ eripe consilium pugna,’ he says, and then attacks Varus. 
Fortune smiles upon him in order to lead him on to his doom (vv. 711 sq.) ; 
he routs Varus and pursues him headlong till stopped by the rampart of the 
enemy's camp. 

Then comes the passage which we have been considering. Iuba sees his 
chance. Curio, who formerly feared him (v. 694), is now full of a false con- 
fidence, which robs him of all caution; he is, in fact, 2am incautus. Iuba’s 
only fear is that reports of his advance in force might reach Curio and alarm 
him in time. It is best to regard timeri as=ne timeretur; cf. IX. 482, Hor. 
Carm. III. 14. 15, and many other passages. The sense will be most clearly 
brought out by punctuating thus :— 

hoc solum metuens incauto iam hoste, timeri. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXVI. No.1. 1915. 


C. D. Buck, Words of Speaking and Saying in the Indo-European Languages (first 
paper). A contribution towards the Semantics of language. The words discussed 
originally denoted ‘noise.’ E.G. Sihler, Caesay, Cicero and Ferrero. 11. A continua- 
tion of his exposure of Ferrero’s reckless inaccuracy. Amongst the instances quoted 
is the description of Tullius Tiro as two persons, ‘the secretaries amongst whom was 
a freedman who bore his [Cicero’s] own name M. Tullius and a young slave Tiro.’ 
G. L. Hendrickson, A Whtticism of Asintus Pollio. The Patavinitas which Pollio 
ascribed to Livy is a malicious coinage, suggesting that the historian was not a 
master of Latin style (/atimitas), but was ‘ Patavina lingua disertus.’ E. W. Fay, 
Nigidius Grammaticus ; ‘ Casus interrogandt.’ Suggests that this phrase for the genitive 
used by Nigidius (and Sulpicius Apollinaris, following Nigidius) ap. Gellium arose 
from a grammarian’s note on Plaut. Pseud. 6 (as read by Nonius 501. 13) ‘ me (read 
mt or met) tnterrogandt et tui respondendi mihi’, something like this: ‘** mez” ut hic 


usurpatur in casu [short for in eodem casu ac] “interrogandi’’ est, non in casu 
dandi.’ 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 

March 6. E. Hedén, Homerische Gotterstudtien (Cauer). R. Schubert, Die 
Quellen zuy Geschichte dey Diadochenzeit (Kallenberg). W. Fischer, Das rvémische 
Lager insbesondere nach Livius (Soltau). A thorough piece of work. 

March 13. F. Boll, Aus dey Offenbarung Iohannis. Hellenistische Studien zum 
Weltbild der Apokalypse (Gressmann). This book carries us forward in the inter- 
pretation of the Apokalypse. E. Wolff, P. Cornelit Taciti libri qui supersunt, Buch 
I. und II. 2., umgearbeitete Auflage. Erkl. von E. W.(Bitschofsky). Evanos. Acta 
philologica Suecana. Edenda curavit V. Lundstrom. Vol. XI. XII. (Heraeus). 
Sketch of Contents, M.N. Tod, International arbitration amongst the Grecks (Thalheim). 
Compares with Raeder’s ‘L’arbitrage international chez les Hellénes.’ It is an 
advantage to have the subject dealt with in two independent treatises which supple- 
ment one another. K. Brugmann, Grundriss dey vergleichenden Grammatik der tdg. 
Sprachen. 2. Bearb. II., 3, 1 (Pedersen). 

March 20. Mélanges Holleaux. Recueil de mémoires concernant l’antiquité 
grecque offert 4 M. H. (Rossbach). The review gives a sketch of the contents. 
Dey obergermanisch-vitische Limes des Rémerreichs. Lief. 38 and 39 (Wolff). 

March 27. R. Dienel, (1) Zu Ciceros Hortensius, (2) Cicevos Hortensius und 
S. Augustins De beata vita (Stangl). The review gives a summary of recent attempts 
to restore the dialogue. E. Kiister, Die Schlange in dey griechischen Kunst und Religton 
(Wide). <A. Grenier, Bologne Villanovienne et Etrusque (Goessler). ‘The identification 


of the Villanova people with the “ Umbrians” is wholly unproved.’ Apart from 


this error G.’s book is very valuable. H. Collitz und O. Hoffmann, Sammlung 
dey griechischen Dialektinschriften. IV. Band, IV. 2 von P. Gartchen und O. Hoff- 
mann (Larfeld). Gives 7o Inscriptions not included in the portion of this work 
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edited by Bechtel (1905), and a very careful study of the language of the Ionian 
Inscriptions. 

April 3. Th. Birt, Kvittk und Hermeneutik. Nebst Abriss des antiken Buchwesens 
(Helm). A new book, not a new edition of an earlier volume. It is not a systematic 
handbook, but a vigorous exposition of the author’s views on matters in which he has 
felt a strong interest. B.Laum, Sétiftungen in der griechischen und vomischen Anttke. 
Ein Betrag zur antiken Kulturgeschichte (Poland). A clear and accurate presentation 
of an important subject. The second volume contains a ‘ Spezialcorpus der benutzten 
Urkunden.’ 

April ro. W.A. Heidel, On certain fragments of the Pre-Socratics. Critical notes 
and elucidations (Lortzing). The reviewer praises the work and discusses a number 
of passages. H. gives much space to Heraclitus. A. Thumb, Satzrhythmus und 
Satzmelodie tn der aligriechischen Prosa. In: Fortschritte der Psychologie und ihrer 
Anwendungen (Miinscher). A fuller statement of the views expressed by Th. in the 
new edition of Brugmann’s Grech. Gram. in the section ‘ Musikalische Formung des 
Satzes.’ The reviewer’s estimate of the work is unfavourable. M. Wellmann, 
Pedanit Dioscuridis Anazarbet De materia medica libri quinque, ed. M. W. (Oder). 
Vol. 3 completing the work and including the Ilepi adrAdv ¢gappaxcwv and useful 
indices. A. C. Clark, Recent developments in textual criticism (Helm). Sketches 
contents. The Annual of the British School at Athens (Schréder). 

April 17. W. Reese, Die griechischen Nachrichten riber Indien bis zum Feldzuge 
Alexanders des Grossen (Kallenberg). S. H. Ballou, The manuscript tradition of the 
Historia Augusta. Important not only for the history of this text, but also for that 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

April 24. H. Schaal, De Euripidis Antiopa. Mit 4 Tafeln (Wecklein),. Useful, 
especially the archaeological part, in which the works of art which throw light on 
the play are brought together and studied. M. Wellmann, Die Schrift des Dioscurides, 
Ilepi adrA@v papydxwv (Kind). Successful in showing that this is a genuine work 
of D. A. Reinach, Bulletin annuel dépigvaphie grecque. CQuatritme Année, I1g10-1912 
(Larfeld). 

May 1. C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. 11. The Cases (Schmalz). 
Useful both for continuous study and for reference. A long review, discussing a 
number of questions. 

May 8. J. M. Edmonds, Sappho in the added light of the new Fragments (Sitzler). 
The reviewer discusses some of the difficulties of reconstructing Sappho’s life. 
P. Sticotti, Die rémische Stadt Doclea in Montenegro. Schriften der Balkankommission, 
Antiquar. Abt. VI. (Anthes). The book puts together the substance of various 
works already published. A. Reinach, A propos de lorigine de V'alphabet. Reprinted 
from the Revue épigraphique (Larfeld). The writer discusses eight recent treatises on 
this subject. F. Iber, Aduerbiorum Graecorum in -Q2 cadentium historia usque ad Isocvatis 
tempova pertinens (Eberhard). The reviewer praises and summarizes this dissertation. 

May 15. O. Schroeder, Pindavi carmina cum fragmentis selectis it. ed. O. 5. 
(Sitzler). Improved throughout. S. has appended a ‘membrorum notabilium 
conspectus’ by the help of which one can learn and test his views on metre. 
R. Sabbadini, (1) Le scoperte det codict latini e grect ne’ secola XIVe XV. (2) Storiae 
critica dt testi latint (Stangl). Very highly praised. 

May 22. F. Miller, Die anttken Odyssee-Illustvationen in threr kunsthistorischen 
Entwicklung (Koepp). Useful, especially to the teacher, though not wholly satis- 
factory. J. Scham, Der Optativgebrauch bei Clemens von Alexandrien in seiner sprach- 
und stilgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (Helbing). W. Heintze, Dey Clemensrvoman und seine 
gviechischen Quellen (Helm). Interesting to students of Apuleius. C. Wilke, Philodemt 
De ira liber (Philippson). Teubner text of rolls found at Herculaneum. 
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May 29. C. Hosius, L. Amnaet Senecae De beneficiis libri VII., De clementia 
libri II, iterum ed. C. H. (Rossbach). O. Meltzer, Geschichte dey Karthager. Vol. 3 
(from 218 to 146 B.c.) by U. Kahrstedt (Oehler). The reviewer discusses with 
special knowledge the topography of Carthage and the battle of the Metaurus, 
A. Schulten, Numantia. Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 1905-1912. I. Die 
Keltiberer und ihre Kriege mit Rom (Anthes). First volume (historical) of a large 
work by the excavator. The reviewer sketches the contents and praises highly. 


Classical Philology. Vol. X. No.1. 1915. 
Kelly Rees, The Function of the mpo@vpov in the Production of Greek Plays. His 


chief conclusions are that (1) the prothyron was a common architectural feature of 
Greek houses ; (2) it was employed on the stage for any purpose for which it was 
found useful ; (3) it was the conventional place for representing indoor scenes both in 
the New Comedy and in the Classical period ; (4) corpses of characters murdered 
inside the palace were commonly shown to the audience by opening the palace doors, 
though the eccyclema may have been used ; (5) the eccyclema tradition seems to go back 
to the scenes in Aristophanes, where Euripides and Agathon are rolled out on easy 
chairs ; (6) this is probably a travesty of Euripides’ method of bringing sick persons 
on to the stage. R.M. Gummere, The Modern Note in Seneca’s Lettevs. Many of 
Seneca’s views are essentially modern, e.g. his attitude to slavery, professional 
athletics, and feminism. A. Shewan, The Oneness of the Homeric Language. The 
various tests used to discriminate between different components, such as the augment, 
vowel contraction, and so on, through the whole list, have all broken down. C.C. 
Mierow, Evegippius and the Closing Years of the Province of Novicum Ripense. An account 
of his Vita Severint (d. 511). F. H. Forbes, Textual Problems in Aristotle's Meteorology. 
A reconsideration in much detail of the character and relations of the MSS. Notes 
and Discussions. C. D. Buck shows that the Lesbian use of a: for a and 7 is limited 
to a special class of cases. G. H. Cohen suggests that Latin frequentatives in -tare 
came from nouns in -fa, and that their ‘ frequentative’ notion is due to the influence 
of frequent-ave (formed from freguens). Katharine Allen argues that doctus as an 
epithet of Latin poets has no special reference to Alexandrian learning. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1915; 


Feb. 13. S. G. Campbell, Livy, Book XXVII. ed. by S. G. C. (E. B. Lease). 
‘Unquestionably worthy to take a stand with the best in the series to which it 
belongs. ... The syntactical notes are in general good, but in some instances the 
editor has not seized the characteristic features of Livy’s style and has not presented 
them in proper perspective, notably the poetical element, extensive use of the 
iterative subjunctive, and, finally, of neologisms in diction or syntax.’ 

Feb. 20. E. SS. Bourchier, Spain under the Roman Empire (C. U. Clark). ‘A 
pleasant and well written account of Roman Spain.’ 

March 20. G. M. Calhoun, Athentan Clubs in Politics and Litigation. A University 
of Chicago Dissertation. Pp. 172 (M. Carroll). ‘A very scholarly and important 
contribution to our knowledge of the political life of ancient Athens.’ 

March 27. T.S. Duncan, The Influence of Art on Description in the Poetry of 
P. Papinius Statius (H. C. Lipscomb). ‘It is the purpose of this dissertation to 
show that the “tendency toward picture drawing ” which Catullus and his followers 
inherited from their Alexandrian models “took a unique turn” in the epic poems 
of Statius.’ 

April 10. R. Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles (P. Shorey). 
‘H.’s study combines with a convenient and readable summary of the whole 
question his own special contribution to this branch of investigation. . . H., like 
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other recent investigators, overlooks the anticipation of much of this discussion in 
the dissertation Pseudo-Platonica of Prof. Heidel.’ 

April 17. E. H. Sturtevant, P. Teventis Afri Andria (A. W. Hodgman). ‘The 
development of comedy is traced . . . by means of fairly long passages, in English, 
from The Birds, Iph. Taur., Menander’s Perikeivomene, and the Aulularia.” C. K. 
contributes an article to this number on ‘the working out of minute and carefully 
ordered analyses of Latin’ writings,’ and gives an analysis of Cicero, Cato Maior, with 
some comments on the analysis. This is concluded in the following number. 

May 8. E. M. Walker, The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: its Authorship and 
Authority (W. S. Ferguson). ‘A splendid example of English workmanship at 
its best ...a model of sound reasoning, scholarly competency, and masterly 
presentation.’ 

May 15. C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. II. (A. L. Wheeler). 
‘ There are a number of topics on which the material is incomplete. ... But there 
can be no doubt that it is an indispensable aid to the study of early Latin.’ 
W. F. Allen, Tacitus, Agricola and Germania, ed. by W. F.A. Revised by K. Allen 
and G. L. Hendrickson (G. D. Kellogg). The revision of this excellent edition has 
been thoroughgoing. 

May 22. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek 
Freedom (C. D. Adams). ‘The author has done an immense amount of patient 
critical work in gathering and sifting his material, and weighing the often conflicting 
judgments that scholars have passed upon it. ... This book is for the mature and 
serious student, and for him it will be of very great value.’ F. M. Cornford, The 
Origin of Attic Comedy (R. C. Flickinger). ‘ Despite my inability to accept the major 
part of C.’s theories . . . I concede that he has written a valuable and stimulating 
work—one that will repay careful study and will add permanently to its author’s 
reputation. It abounds in shrewd deductions and subtle observations.’ E. B. Lease, 
Livy, Books I., XXI., and XXII., ed. with brief Introduction and Commentary 
(O. F. Long). A revised edition on a smaller scale for less advanced students. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 

Jan. 2. Cereteli and Sobolevski, Exempla codicum Graecorum lttterts minusculis 
scriptorum (Wessely). Valuable material. H. Buss, De Bacchylide Homeri tmitatore 
(Siiss)} Written with sound judgment. F. Matz, Die Naturpersonifikation in der 
gviechischen Kunst (Amelung). Of great interest not only to archaeologists, but also to 
students of the history of religion. 

Jan. 9. E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae und thre antiken Quellen (Kukula). 
Uneven. 

Jan. 16. A. Forster, Avistotelis De Anima, libri III. rec. A. F. (Nestle). 
Satisfies all scientific requirements. H. Sjogren, Czceronis ad Q. fratrem epist. 
libri III. rec. H. S. (Bégel). Has not disappointed our high expectations. 

Jan. 23. G. F. Hill, Mark the Deacon, Life of Porphyry. Translated with 
introduction and notes by G. F. H. (Jordan). The book answers its purpose. 
Skutsch, Kleine Schriften, ed. W. Kroll (G. Herbig). O. Abel, Die Thiere der Vorwelt 
(Keller). Appeals to all intellectual readers. 

Jan. 30. M. Wellmann, Pedanit Dioscuridis Anazarbet De Materia Medica 
libri V. ed. M. W. (Helmreich). Thoroughly satisfactory. G. Schuster, /Jahres- 
bevichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, ed. G. S. (O. Kende). A monumental work, without 
parallel in other countries. 

Feb. 6. Die dérischen Grabungen auf Rhodos (Nilsson). 

Feb. 13. H. Maier, Sokvates (Jaeger). Very characteristic of the present period 
of philosophy. The treatment of the relations between Sokrates and the philosophies 
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of the Sophists and of the writer’s own age are highly interesting. M. Wellmann, 
Die Schrift des Dioskurides wepi ardav dappaxwv (Westenberger). 

Feb. 20. F. Z. Funk and F. Diekamp, Patves Apostolici, rec. etc. F. Z. F.; 
Vol. II. ed. 3 paravit F. D. (Knopf). A very good piece of work. W. Fischer, 
Das vimische Lageyr insbesondeve nach Livius (Grosse). A good collection of material. 

Feb. 27. K. P. Harrington, The Roman Elegiac Poets, ed. with introduction and 
notes by K. P. H.(C. Hosius). Sufficient and successful only as an introduction 
to the subject. 

Mar. 6. H. Reich, Antike Romane, Novellenkvinze und Schwankbicher, ihre Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte und Beztehung zum Mimus. The writer discusses modern literature 
on this subject, and considers Rohde’s views obsolete. He announces a forth- 
coming further volume of his own on the Mimus. R. Schevill, Ovid and the Renascence 
in Spain (Hofer). Explains well the general situation. 

Mar. 13. E. Risch, Grammatik der delphischen Inschniften (von Gaertringen). 
Contains invaluable material for the linguist. W. A. Merril, The Archetype of 
Lucretius, C. Waldstein, Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. Two lectures (Lippold). 
Not addressed to archaeologists. F. Opfergelt, Die Staatslehve des heiligen Augustinus 
nach seinen simtlichen Werken (Walter). 

Mar. 27. P. R. Kégel, Die Photographie histovischey Dokumente (Lehmann). 
Valuable practical advice, especially on the photography of palimpsests. C. P. Clark, 
Numerical Phraseology 1n Vergil (Jahn). In general the results are right. 

Apr. 3. G. L. Dirichlet, De veterum macarismis (Abt). W. Reese, Die griechischen 
Nachrichten tiber Indien lis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des Grossen (Weiss). 

Apr. 10. P. Wendland, Rede auf Friedrich Leo (Fr. v. Duhn). R. Mollweide, 
Homer’s Odyssee, fir den Schul- und Privatgebrauch erkl. von R. M. (Stiirmer). 
A. Heisenberg, On Modern Greece (Dieterich). The Byzantine-imperialistic traditions 
are over-estimated. 

Ap. 16. A. Gercke, Avistoteles’ Poetik seit Vahlen’s Bearbeitung. By the Arabic 
translation (found at Paris 1871-2) many emendations proposed by Vahlen proved to 
be right. Of these he himself afterwards rejected the most brilliant. V.’s theory 
that all MSS. are derived from A. cannot be maintained since the publication in 
Florence of the MS. B. R. Heinze, Tertullian’s Apologeticum (Preuschen). An 
important work. 

Apr. 24. J. Poerner, De Cuvetibus et Corybantibus (Fehrle). Very good work. 

May 1. L. Wohleb, Die Jateinische Ubersetzung der Didache (Landgraf). 
M. Mayer, Apulten vor und wiahvend dey Hellenisierung. Mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Keramik (v. Salis). A really imposing work. 

May 8 M. Romstedt, Die wirthschaftliche Organisation des athenischen Reiches 
(Kalinka). Based on thorough knowledge. 

May 15. L. Ross, Reisen auf den gyviechischen Inseln des dgédischen Meeves. 
II. Teil. E. Reisinger, Kretische Vasenmalevei (Waser). A beautiful work. U. 
Kahrstedt, Geschichte der Karthager von 218-146 (Rosenberg). Highly praised. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1915. 

I. Norbert Johl. Studien zur albanesischen Etymologie und Wortbildung (Thumb). 
In attempting to solve problems of Albanian etymology the author is always 
interesting, if not always successful. F. Friedensburg, Die Miinze in dey Kultur- 
geschichte (v. Ebengreuth). An excellent work, not addressed to specialists 
exclusively. 

III. Forschungen in Ephesos, veroff. vom Osterr. Arch. Institute. Bd. II. 
(Tiersch). Except for the statues, this contains complete material for the history 
of the theatre at Ephesus. H. Schrérs, Zur Textgeschichte und Evklivung von 
Tertullian’s Apologeticum (Léfstedt). The chief results cannot be maintained. 
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Neue Jahrbucher. XVII. 10. 1914. 


W. Nestle, Thukydides und die Sophistik. Thucydides’ work reflects both in form 
and content the spirit of the Sophists. He mentions none of them by name, but 
traces of Pythagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and others, are clear. He agrees with 
them in his interest in natural phenomena, aversion to speculative philosophy, study 
of human life, agnosticism in regard to mythology, cults, oracles, future life, etc., 
emphasis on psychology, belief that man is subject to natural law. The Dialogue 
between the Athenians and the Melians is Sophistic. Thucydides is compared to 
Machiavelli in disregard of morals in politics. R. Foerster, Die Laokoongruppe. 
Discusses various versions and representations of the Laocoon story, and argues 
that the Vatican group was made about 50 B.c., and brought to Rome by Titus. 
E. Hohl, Das Problem dey Historia Augusta. Agrees in the main with Dessau that 
the H. .4 is of late fourth-century composition and that the names ascribed are false ; 
but urges investigation for elements of truth in the Histories. O. Vogt, Das Genus des 
Latinischen Substantivs in zeitgemdsser Betvachtung. Argues that grammatical gender 
coincides with natural gender more often than is commonly realized, and that 
analogies can make the teaching of gender easier. 


XVIII. 1. 1915. 


R. Heinze, Von altgriechischen Kniegergrabern, Comment on various epigrams 
ascribed to Simonides of Ceos. P. ]. Meier, Die Marsyasgruppe des Myvon. Discussion 
of Myron’s group—Athena and Marsyas—and defence of author’s proposals for 
restoration. E. Maass, Totenopfer fiiy Jugurtha. Comment on Horace, Carm. II. 1. 
Boll, Studien zur Offenbarung Johannis (C. Clemen). Discussion of numerous points in 
Boll’s book. Boll overrates the influence of Hellenistic astrology on the Hevelation, 
but his work is a valuable contribution to its study. B. Wilm, Neuere Bahnen im 
Griechischen Anfangsunterrnicht. Argues that Greek grammar is not to be taught 
systematically, but in connection with reading ; that beginners should read a real 
Greek author, preferably Xenophon, and that instruction should be based on a 
historical linguistic basis. 


XVIII. 2. 


A. Elter, Thukydides und dev Name des Peloponnestschen Kneges. ‘T. speaks of the 
Peloponnesian War as tov moAcuov tov TleAorovvyciwy kat ’A@nvaiwv, where an 
Athenian might be supposed to reverse the order. (Germans speak of the 
‘ Deutsch-franzésische’ War of 1870 and French of ‘la guerre Franco-allemande.’ 
This is a proof of T.’s objectivity. Pausanias says that wars are named either from 
the aggressor or the conquered. Eyvgo, apud Elter, Germany cannot give her name 
to the present war. W. Amelung, Schrader’s Auswahl archatscher Marmorskulpturen, 
E. Samter, Ein naxischeyr Hochzettsbvauch. Discussion of Naxian wedding custom 
based on Oxyrhynchus Papyri VII. p. 15 (75n Kai Kopp mapOevos evvacato), Scholia 
to = 296 (Zourel), Pollux III. 39. H. F. Miller, Plotenos tibey aesthetische Evziehung. 
Readable and sometimes illuminating discussion with comparison of P. to modern 
thinkers—Shaftesbury, Goethe, Schiller. 


XVIII. 3. 


P. Corssen, Die Christen als tertium genus. Early Christians are referred to 
as t.g. by their enemies; by one of themselves only once, in the pseudo-Cyprianic 
De Pascha Computus, c. 17. Corssen makes a strong point by comparing Tertullian, 
Ad Nationes, I. 7, with A pologeticus 8, and concludes that ¢.g. was an epithet applied 
to Christians by pagans on account of alleged sexual abnormalities. The Christian 
employment of the term was quite different, merely denoting a new folk composed 
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of Jews and heathen. K. Eymer, Arthur Schopenhauer iiber den Wert dev Antike fir 
die Getstesbildung. A discussion of attitude of S. toward classical studies. S. lamented 
the fact that Latin had ceased to be used as a medium of communication upon 
scientific subjects ; compared a man ignorant of Latin to one surrounded by beauti- 
ful scenery in a thick fog: ‘An Schopenhauer kann man sehen wie ein im wesent- 
lichen unantik denkende Philosoph durch den Zauber griechischer Menschlichkeit, 
Darstellung und Sprache gefesselt wird.’ 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 4. 1914. 


M. Lacroix, Les architectes et entrepreneurs a Délos de 314 @ 240. ‘Il yabiena 
Délos une classe d’entrepreneurs vivant de l’industrie et en tirant, malgré la crise 
financiére, des ressources suffisantes pour compter parmi les plus riches habitants de 
ile et pour exercer, souvent une fois, parfois plusieurs, la chorégie.’ Contains 
exhaustive lists of names. Bulletin bibliographique. Revue des Revues et 
publications d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité classique et Tables, dealing with 
the philological work of 1913. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. Vol. XLIII. No.2. rg15. 

F. Calonghi, The Prologue of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. Further arguments 
in support of the author’s rendering of the Prologue. The identity of the hero 
Lucius with Apuleius himself is rejected and the ‘Madaurensem’ of XI. 27 dis- 
missed as corrupt. The relation between the Metamorphoses and the Lucianic 
"Ovos is also discussed. E. Ciaceri, The Legend of Neleus, founder of Miletus. Neleus 
is properly a divinity identical with Hades at Pylos and in Attica, with Poseidon in 
Thessaly. The two forms combine in Ionia. The foundation of Miletus by a 
Neleus, son of Codrus, is a late legend, reflecting the close connection between 
Athens and Miletus in the Periclean age. Hence, too, Codrus is added to the old 
cult of Neleus and Basile in C./.A. IV. 2. 53a. E. Stampini, Lucretiana II. Defends 
the reading ‘quaedam’ in Lucretius III. 240 and II. 719, and in the former passage 
proposes ‘ quaedam qui mente uolutat,’ where ‘ qui’ is taken to be equivalent to ‘si 
quis,’ as often in juridical formulae. C.Cessi, Euphorionea. Deals with the article 
of Suidas and other citations of works of Euphorion. The small number of these 
mentioned by Suidas is explained by supposing that the “Araxra in particular was a 
collection of works, many of which had subtitles. V. Ussani, The Tvagedies of Seneca. 
Hegesippus and the Pseudo-Quintihan. Traces quotations from the tragedies in 
Hegesippus and the Pseudo-Quintilian. G. Fraccaroli, Notes on Six Passages of 
Plato’s Republic. R.Sabbadini, The Pretended Ovations of Pliny. A letter from an 
unknown humanist, recording the discovery of twenty orations of Pliny and one of 
Suetonius, is merely a rhetorical exercise, modelled on a real letter of Gasparino 
Barzizza. U. E. Paoli, Papyrus of Herculaneum 1457. Critical observations. Attempts 
to reconstitute the text in various passages. H. Demarchi, De quodam loco m 
‘Culice’ probabiliter vestituto. Proposes Tu procul aspextt for Ut procul aspexit in 
Culex, 1, 109, thus avoiding the awkward protasis without apodosis. A. Olivetti, 
Observations on Zosimus II. cc. 45-53, and theiy probable source. ‘These chapters con- 
tain an account of events from the nomination of Gallus as Caesar to the battle 
of Mursa peculiar to Zosimus, and given in detail out of all proportion to the rest 
of his work. It is suggested that he used as his special source the cento of Petronia 
Proba on the war between Constantius and Magnentius. 











